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when this question is under the control of the peo- 
nie, I believe that those gentlemen who utter these 
«trong sentiments against the South, aus samen 
per institutions, who have branded us as in 

as tyrants, as slave-drivers, and as guilty of almost 


every crime in the catalogue, are the represent- 


but give expression to their sentiments, and that 
they are sustained by the sentiments of the masses 


dels, | 
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|| back to my line of argument. The gentleman 


from New York [Mr. Burroveus] said in his 


|| speech the other day: 


* Now, sir, I have not time to-day to present the careful 


|| calculations by which I arrive at the fact that the northern 
|| fifteen States of this Confederacy have paid three fourths 


| 
| 


atives of the feelings of their constituents, and | 


| 


| 
| 


ofthe North. So believing, I prefer to meet the || 
issue by a dignified and equally explicit declara- | 
tion of the views of the people of the South. And | 


when we have met and compared opinions, let us 
act as statesmen. Denunciation is meucteney 
epithets and insults are unnecessary. I care noth- 
ine about hard words, for, as it is said, they break 
no bones. It is action, the action of political par- 
ties, the action of States, and the results of anti- 
slavery movements, as developed in action, that 
we have to meet. So faras I,an humble Repre- 
sentative of the South, am concerned, [ shall try 


to place myself correctly and distinctly on this | 


issue. 


The great question now agitating the ~— 


mind is whether Kansas shall be admitted into | 


the Union under the Lecompton constitution—a 
constitution recognizing the existence of slavery. 
Her admission is resisted on the ground that this 


constitution does not embody the will of the peo- | 


pleof the Territory. Butthen, when the interrog- 
atory is presented to those who take that ground 


whether, if all the people of Kansas approved of | 
slavery, and placed it in the constitution, they | 


would vote for her admission, some of them have 
answered that they would not. saan of them 
do not like to answer the question, i 

help it, but some have volunteered their answers. 
Honorable members on this floor, and honor- 
able members in the other wing of the Capitol, 


they can | 


declare, that if it was the clear will of the people | 


to have slavery in their constitution, they would 
have voted against the admission of Kansas into 
the Union. With what consistency does it come 


from those who resist the admission of Kansas | 


beeause her constitution is not the declared will 


of her people, to say that if the will of the peo- | 


ple were clearly expressed in favor of the ex- 


istence of slavery, they would still vote against | 
her admission? ‘They are ready to trample on | 
the rights of the people in obedience to fanati- | 
cism. That is all the answerI want. That illus- | 
trates the objectofevery speech they make. Kan- | 


sas is not the great question. The great question 
is, Shall another slave State be admitted into the 
Union? The opponents of the admission of Kan- 
sas are determined on their part to carry out that 
deep and dark and portentous threat made to the 
nation in 1847, that no other slave State should 


ever be admitted into the Union. It is that threat | 
that has caused apprehension in the South. Itis 


the fact, that since that threat has been made, the 
party which made it has grown from a small and 


of the entire amount expended for the purchase of these 
lands. Eight hundred million dollars have been paid in the 
form of indirect taxes (or that purpose.”? 


And again: 


* Now, sir, I propose, in a spirit of all kindness, to ask 
gentlemen who make this charge of sectionalism agains us, 


| to tell us where this money—this eight hundred millions— 


came from? Where did the money come from? I have 


| facts and figures here to satisfy any gentleman where it 


came from. Look to the importing and tax-paying States 
of this Confederacy.” 


Well, I have answered that, and I pass it by. 
Again, the gentleman says: 

** Well,sir, Ll now come here with the complaint that the 
northern States have not quite half the territory you of the 


southern States have; and I say further that our land is not 
as good as yours.”? 


Well, I have shown that the North has three 
fourths of the territory, and I will not go over 
that ground again. 

The gentleman further says: 


** T expected, when Texas came into this Union, that she 
would have had the kindness to bear with our section of 
the Union a little. Twelve years ago, when Texas was 
young, and needed our help, we bought her lands and fought 
her battles; but now she has grown to be a Hercules, and 
says that, unless we admit slavery into Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution, she will not live with us any longer. 
That would be a nice job for her, to get us to expend 
$209,000,000 on her account, and then to back out.” 


I have referred to that before; but I may say 


| here that Texas fought her own battles, and 
| proved herself equal to the emergency, and helped 


to fight the battles of the United States after her 
proud empire was annexed to the Union. 

The gentleman goes on: 

“ Texas, I was going on to say, has passed resolutions; I 
will not say they are defiant, [ will notsay they are threat- 
ening, I will not say that ‘Texas will not come down on us 


| with an avalanche of some sort, if we donot admit Kansas 


into the Union nader the Lecompton constitution. ‘Texas 
will do—I know not what. Certainly, she has adopted res- 
olutions; and is going to be represented in the southern con- 
vention, (if held.) What that southern convention is to do, 
I do not know.”’ 


And again, he says: 


“ We have got twice the amount of population that you 
have, and have got but half the quantity of land. This land 


| was bought by the common treasure, North and South; and 


unimportant party into a great party, contending || 


for the political mastery of the nation, and well- 
nigh electing a President of the United States at 
the last presidential election. I do not like to 
take an unfortunate prediction; I do not like to 
predict the misfortunes of the country; but in 
view of the history of the past, and of the influ- 
ences that control human actions, that party is 


— and that President will be elected in 

Therefore let us not blink these facts. Let us 
not shrink from the truth because it is unwelcome 
‘ous. Let us take these facts into consideration, 
-— Say what our action is to be. A party that 
liberty, destructive of the equality and sovereignty 
of the States, destructive of the rights of the peo- 
ple, revolutionary in its character, purely sec- 
“onal in its organism—that party is to elect the 
next President, if this Government lasts so long. 


from it? 


But I have been digressing; and now I come 
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should be fairly divided. [ might rather say that the earth 
belongs to the people on it; and that no one section has a 
right to monopolize and Keep it to the exclusion of every 
other class. You have inthe single State of Texas territory 
equal to six times that of the State of New York. On that 
territory you can support no less than fifteen million human 
beings. You have gotthere territory enough for four States, 
on which there are comparatively no white settlements ; 
and yet you now stand in your place in the [alls of your Le 
gislature and say tliat you cannetlive in the Union with the 
North unless we consent to let Kansas come in as a slave 
State. 

‘¢J cannot make any comment on this. It does not tally 
with my notions of justice and propriety, and I believe that 
wien you come back to the sober second thought you will 
agree with usin our Opinion, and you will say that we are 
entitled to these Jands.”’ 


I will not comment on this at this moment. It 


is proper that I should remark here that the res- 
olutions to which the gentleman from New York 


_ referred, did not emanate from the Texas Legis- 


S on principles destructive of constitutional | 


iy 


lature at all. They were resolutions proposed in 


. : : ; ; |a State Democratic convention, recommending 
Sure to give this country a President, if the Union || “§ 


action upon the part of the Legislature of ‘Texas. 


| That Legislature has acted; but before I refer to 


their action, Il desire to call the attention of the 
House to some expressions which have fallen from 
gentlemen on this floor in relation to the Kansas 


_question. Thegentleman from New York, (Mr. 


Burroveus,] in a speech made the other day, 
said: 
‘A gentleman now in my eye has several times asked 


| members on my side of the Louse whether they would vote 


to admit Kansas as a slave State if it was well ascertained 
that a majority of her people were in favor of slave institu- 
tions. I can answer that question without any difficulty. 


nN Vie ps . . || I would not vote toadmit Kansas as a slave State under any 
.| View of its history, what are we to expect || 


possible circumstances, and I place my justification on the 
ground that that country belongs to the North.” 


The honorable gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
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Tompxiys,] in a speech made in this House, used 


_ this language: 


“*T am opposed to the admission of Kansas as one of the 
States of this Union with her present constitution. The 
paramount reason is, this constitution establishes and sus- 
tains slavery. I shal! oppose her admission with her pres- 
ent constitution. It is wholly immaterial to me whether 
that constitution has been submitted to the people of the 
Territory for their sanction or not. I will not, at this time, . 
stop to inquire whether it meets the approbation of the pres- 
ent inhabitants. The time was when I would have felt jus- 
tified in voting for the admission of a State with a slavery 
constitution, if it was formed out of Territory south of 36° 
30’ north latitude, that belonged to this Government at the 
time the Missouri compromise was adopted.” 


I now quote from the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. Lovgsoy:] 

** What, then, is the source of this moral strife, which at 
times wears an aspect so threatening and terrific??? * * * 
** Not the discussion, not the agitation of the subject of sla 
very, but the existence of slavery itself.’ 


And he denounces, with the greatest bitterness, 


| Slavery, and those who sustain it. The vener- 
| able gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippin@s] regards 


and argues this as purely a religious question. I 
quote the language of his speech made here a few 
days since: 

** Under these circumstances, I have thought that the best 
service I can render the people on the present occasion 
would be to analyze the subject which now absorbs the 
popular mind; and, so far as able, to define the issue now 
pending before the nation. 

*- That issue is founded upon fundamental religious truths, 
which are maintained by one political party and denied by 


the other. 


‘Immediately after the last Congress adjourned, the men 
who wield the judicial and executive powers of Govern- 
ment publicly denied the great primal doctrine of our Gov- 
ernment, ‘ that all men are endowed by their Creator with in 
herent, equal, and inalienable rights.’ They essayed to oblit- 
erate the line of demarkation drawn by our patriot fathers 
between the despotisms of a darker age, and the rights of 
mankind as understood in this nineteenth century.’? 


He would thus make the Government more a 
theocracy and the Congress more a place for the 
settlement of religious dogmas than the disposi- 
tion of the eure political duties with which they 
are charged. 

1 come now, sir, to the resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of Texas, which I will read. They are 
as follows: 

* Whereas, there exists, and has existed, a violent determ- 


ination on the part of a portion of the inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas to exclude, by force, the citizens of the 


| slaveholding States from a just, equal, and peaceful parti- 


cipation in the use and enjoyment of the common property 
and territory of the members of the Confederacy; and 
whereas, this determination, owing to the state of pelitical 
feeling in the northern States of the Confederacy, operating 
upon the Federal Government, may become effectual, and 
the exclusion perpetual: Therefore, 

‘“* Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
That the Governor of this State is hereby authorized to order 
an election for seven delegates to meet delegates appointed 
by the other southern States in convention, whenever the 
Executives of a majority of the slaveholding States shail ex 
press the opinion that such convention is necessary to pre- 
serve the equal rights of such States in the Union, and advise 
the Governor of this State that measures have been taken 
for the appointment of delegates to meet those of ‘Texas; 
and that the suin of 10,000, or so much thereof as is neces- 


| sary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to pay the 


mileage and per diem of such delegates, which shall be paid 
at the rates paid to members of the United States Congress, 


| according to the law in foree in the year 1854. 


“9d. That shouldan exigency arise, in the opinion of the 
Governor, in which it is necessary for the State of Texas to 
act alone, or by a convention representing the sovereignty 
of the State, he is hereby requested to call a special session 


| of the Legislature to provide for such State convention. 


‘3d. That the Governor is requested to transmit copies of 
these resolutions to the Executive of each of the slavehold- 


| ing States, and to our members of Congress.”? 


These resolutions were adopted by a vote of 23 
to 5 in the Senate, and by the unanimous vote of 
the House of Representatives. 

These resolutions are not defiant, they are pre- 
cautionary; not aggressive, they look to defense. 
They comprehend more than Kansas; they look 
to the whole anti-slavery excitement. They are 
not merely the reflex of a transient feeling; they 
look to the decision of a great question, elemental 
and paramount in its character. ‘They rest upon 
the Constitution and theory of our Government, 
and look to the revolutionary principles by which 
anti-slavery men propose to destroy that Const- 
tution and subvert the Government. They look 
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to the decision of the question by the nation, of 
whether the Constitution shall be preserved, of 
whether the States shall remain coequal sovereign 
parties of that Constitution; and whether the cit- 
izens of all the States of this Union have equal 
rights in the Territories of the Union. And if 
these be decided against the South, they look to 
the decision by the people of the South for them- 
selves of the question of whether they will re- 
main degraded inferiors, bound to the car of des- 
tiny of the colossal power of the North, under a 
violated Constitution, whose guarantees afford 
them no protection or security; or whether they 
will preserve their rights, their honor, their equal- 
ity, and their independence, under a separate gov- 
ernment. 

I shall not discuss these questions with a view 
of dodging the real issues, or concealing the dan- 
gers which surround us. Honorable gentlemen 
on the other side speak out, boldly and plainly, 
their position. We cannot misunderstand them 
any longer; and we of the South would be unwor- 
thy of ourselves and of the people we represent, 
if we failed to define, with equal clearness and pre- 
cision, the position we occupy. 

Now, sir, I have said that these resolutions 
were precautionary. They were notadoptedasa 
hasty act. The South has made some flashes and 
the North has taken advantage of them. Texas, 
Iam proud to say, has taken a position which 
involves the necessity of consulting with her sister 
States of the South; not depending upon the 
action of politicians, but resting on the will of her 
people; for it is a question which involves the 
welfare of the whole South. The great issue ten- 
dered to us by gentlemen of the North is, that no 
more slave States shail be admitted intothe Union. 
Kansas is now but a mere pretext for this agita- 
tion. Southern men, in my opinion, make a great 
mistake when they express the opinion that the 
admission of Kansas into the Union at the present 
time will prove a finality of this slavery agitation. 
I have heard of finalities before. 1 believed, in 
1850, that the passage of the compromise meas- 
ures would be a finality of this agitation, because 
it decided the great principle of congressional non- 
intervention with slavery in the Territories. 

But if I could have looked forward to what has 
transpired since that time, [ would, for myself, 
have gone out of the Union before I would 
have consented to surrender eighty-four thousand 
square miles of land belonging to Texas to the 
grasp of anti-slavery men. [was in favor of that 
compromise, because I thought it would be a 
finality to the slavery agitation. Experience has 
shown how delusive are these finalities. And, 








sir, when the question arose on the passage of the ° 


Kansas and Nebraska bill, we were told again 
that that would be the end of the slavery agita- 
tion, by the establishment of the principle of con- 
gressional non-intervention with the subject of 
slavery in the Territories. The proposition was 
so reasonable, so constitutional, and so perfectly 
removed every ground for agitation, it seemed to 
me so just and so right, that again I believed we 
had found a finality. 
But we were disappointed in that just expecta- 
tion. Agitation goes on, increasing in volume 
and virulence. We are told now that the con- 
trol of the Government is to pass from Demo- 
cratic hands into the hands of a sectional major- 
ity. We are warned in advance that we are to 
have the intervention of the Federal Government 
against the South. We see the action of northern 
Legislatures. We see a disregard of the fugitive 
slave jaw in many States; it is not universal, I 
admit. We see that there is a determination to 
exclude our people from the Territories. We sce 
a determination to resist the admission of any 
more slave States. We see all this; and do gen- 
tlemen suppose, with our convictions of what the 
Constitution is, and our understanding of the 
character of the Federal Government, that the 
States are coequal sovereigns and the Territories 
common property, that there is no ground for the 
action of the Legislature of Texas? I think that 
action is amply justified by the facts, and I am 

roud that Texas has taken her position boldly. 

hope she will never back duwn from it. We 
had better meet the issue while we have the 
power to do so. 

All we ask, and it is not much, is to be let alone. 
Slavery in the States is a domestic institution with 


THE 





i : ; — as . 
which neither the Federal Government, nor the | 
free States, nor the people of those States, have the | 


most remote connection, except in so far as the 
obligation rests upon them to carry out the com- | 
promises of the constitution. They are not re- | 
sponsible for slavery inthe States where it is, and | 
yet some of them complain that the constitution 
allows it. Some of them denounce the guarantees | 
of the constitution, but say that they have noright 

to interfere with slavery in the States. If they _ 
have not, why this universal assault upon slavery 
in the States, why these violent harangues, why 
these denunciations of southern States? Why 


continue a series of acts which, if they were com- || 


mitted between foreign nations, would be constant | 
cause of war? 

The issue tendered us by the North, as pre- 
sented by them, and as indicated by the repre- 
sentatives in this House and in the Senate, as 
shown by the action of the northern States through 
their Legislatures, as shown by the political press 
of the North, as shown by the platforms and 
avowed principles of the Republican party, as 
shown by every index to the political sentiment 
of that section, is, that no other slave State shall 
be admitted into the Union. And there can be | 
no doubt that their fixed purpose is to continue 
agitation until they extinguish slavery in the 
States. 

The issue, as accepted by us, is, shall the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the sovereignty and equal- 
ity of the States be preserved, and shall the Ter- 
ritories be recognized as the common property of 
all the States? 

The Republican party stand pledged to main- 
tain their side of this issue, at whatever hazard; 
and no member of that party dare deny this with- 
out endangering his position and influence in his 
party. 

Are we of the South prepared to maintain our 
side of this issue? This is the question. 

For one, | am prepared to pledge myself to | 
maintain it; and, maintaining it, to ride out the 
storm in the proud ship of State, the Constitu- 
tion, freighted with all the hopes of the Union; 
or, failing, to go down with the wreck. 


I will conclude by the expression of the belief 


that, if the people of the South would with one | 
united, defiant, and unfaltering voice, demand | 
their rights under the Constitution, they would 
receive them at the hands of the North, and the 
Union would be preserved. But if we continue 
to temporize and resort to compromises and ex- 
pedients, the Constitution will soon cease to pro- | 
tect our rights, and constitutional liberty be num- | 
bered with the things of the past. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WASIIBURNE, of Illinois. As my 


league is not in good health, | will, if he will 


yield the floor for that purpose, move that the | 


committee rise. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
purpose. 


Mr. COLFAX. If the gentleman is not ready | 


to go on now, I will speak this evening, with his 
consent, and he can have the floor for to-morrow 


| morning. 


Mr. KELLOGG. If we are to alternate speeches 
from the different sides of the House, it strikes 
me that this yielding the floor is not the way to 


| get on. 


Mr. STANTON. 
the committee take a recess until seven o’clock? 
The CHAIRMAN. As an original question 
the Chair would rule the motion out of order; but 


he has been informed that such a motion has | 


been entertained heretofore. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. By unanimous 


' consent. 


Mr. STANTON. I make that motion. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I object to it. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. With the 


| consent of my colleague I have moved that the 


committee rise. I have no objection, however, 


to a recess, if it be agreed to by others. My col- | 


league is willing to go on with his speech at seven 
o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
motion for a recess? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. So dol. 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded tellers on the mo- 
tion that the committee rise. : 


Is there objection to the 
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col- | 


I will yield for that | 


Is it in order to move that | 





Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Fiorey¢ 
and ApRAIN were appointed. 

The committee commenced dividing, when 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, said: | with. 
draw the motion that the committee rise, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I think the gentle. 


{ > 
E 


‘| man cannot withdraw the motion when the com. 


mittee is dividing. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no decis. 
ion on the question, and the rule is, that untij 
| there has been some decision, the gentleman hag 
a right to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. LAMAR. I submit, as a point of order 
that the question has been decided. The question 
was first taken before the tellers were demanded. 
and the committee is now proceeding to ascertain 
| what that decision is. The committee is voting to 
| ascertain whether the decision was fer or against, 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the 
| point of order on the ground that no vote has been 
taken, and until the vote is announced the gentle. 
man from Illinois has the right to withdraw his 
motion. 
| Mr. QUITMAN. Ifthe gentleman from I]Ii- 
| nois will yield to me, I will move that the cor. 
| mittee rise, and I will not withdraw the motion, 
| Mr. FARNSWORTH. [yield for that motion, 
Mr. QUITMAN. I move that the committee 


rise. 





| Mr. OWEN JONES called for tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Brarr and 

| Haskin were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 

| —ayes 42, noes 28. 

| So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker 

| having resumed the chair, Mr. Bocock reported 

| that the Committee of the Whole on the state of 

| the Union had, according to order, had the state 

| of the Union generally under consideration, and 
particularly the bill (H. R. No. 306) to supply 

| deficiencies in the appropriations for the servicers 

| of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 183s, 
and had come to no conclusion thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr.CLAY. I move that when the House ad- 
| journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. COVODE. I move that the House ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky must be first put. 

Mr.STANTON. I call for tellers on that mo- 
tion. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Morcay 
and Jonn Cocurane were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 24. 

The SPEAKER. Thatis not a sufficient num- 
ber to adjourn over. 

Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Fifteen members voted for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Eleven members sustained the call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Tellers are not ordered; it 
— a particular number to order tellers. 

r. JONES, of Tennessee. Did not fifteen 
vote in favor of the yeas and nays on the motion 
|| to adjourn over? 
|| The SPEAKER. Fifteen only. 

Mr. JONES, of Teanessee. Is not fifteen more 
than one fifth of those present? 

Mr. LETCHER. We have got beyond that 
|| point, and we are now upon the question of tell- 
ers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decided that there 
was not a sufficient number to order tellers. The 
|| Chair decides that the yeas and nays are not or 
} dered, from the fact that fifteen is not a sufficient 
| number to order the yeas and nays on this mo- 
tion, as it requires a quorum to adjourn over, and 
fifteen is less than one fifth of a quorum. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Chair know whether 
there is a quorum present or not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not. 

Mr. CLAY. It is to ascertain that fact that | 
desire the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Thereare not enough voting 
|| for the yeas and nays in any point of view. a 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Cannot one fift 
|| of those present order the yeas and nays on any 
| question? It ig a constituuonal provision. 
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"Mr. LETCHER. I have a point of endante 


only bad voted for them. Tellers were then called 


for, and eleven gentlemen rose, and the Chair | 


announced that there were not enough, and then 
a division was called for. 
The SPEAKER. A division upon what? 
Mr. LETCHER. A division upon tellers, I 
suppose. It could not have been upon the ques- 
tion of yeas and nays, for that was passed. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman knows that 


it requires one fifth of a quorum to order tellers. 

Mr. LETCHER. Sol say; but the gentleman 
from Tennessee is raising a question in reference 
to the yeas and nays. He contends that fifteen 
members can order the yeas and nays. Now, I 


say we have passed that question; and now an- |} 
other question has arisen, upon which the Chair | 


hasacted. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. What was the call 
for tellers for? 
The SPEAKER. Upon the yeas and nays. 
Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee. And consequently, 


the question of yeas and nays was not decided; | 
and, if there were fifteen gentlemen in favor of the | 
yeas and nays, they were ordered, if that was | 


more than one fifth of those present. 

Mr. COLFAX. I call the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to order. When a motion is pending, which 
is not itself debatable, no question of order arising 
out of it is debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not under- 
stand the gentleman as debating it. 
stating his point of order. 


Mr. CLAY. 


difficulty. The question seems to be, whether 


there is a quorum present; and, to ascertain that || 


fact, | move a call of the House. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


the House do now adjourn. 


I move that 


journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. No business has intervened 
since that question was decided adversely. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
have a call of the House? 


The SPEAKER. The motion to adjourn must | 


be first put. 

Mr. FLORENCE demanded the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. COVODE withdrew his motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Many members have busi- 
ness before the Departments which they desire to 
transact to-morrow. 
cuss the general policy of the country, and par- 
ticularly the Kansas question. I propose that, 
by general consent, we agree to adjourn with the 
understanding 

Mr. CLAY. I call the gentleman to order. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union may take a re- 
cess till to-morrow at twelve o’clock; and I pro- 
pose thatthe House do now resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
with that view. 


Mr. GROW. 


adjourn. 





I move that the House do now 


Mr. STEVENSON called for the yeas and | 


hays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the atfirmative—yeas 68, nays 17; as follows: 

YEAS— 
Bishop, 
Pe tee Comins, Covode, Cox, Dawes, Dodd, Dow- 
— Farnsworth, Foley, Foster, Gartrell, Gilman, Gooch, 

row, Haskin, Hoard, Hopkins, Howard, Huyler, Jewett, 


George W. Jones, Kellogg, Lamar, Leach, Leiter, Letcher, 


ore, Morgan, Morrill, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, 


Olin, Parker, Pike, Potter, Quitman, Reagan, Ricaud, Rob- 


a Roberts, Royce, Scales, Searing, Aaron Shaw, Single- 
pe Robert Smith, Spinner, Stallwarth, Stanton, Tomp- 
7 Wade, Waldron, Walton, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
oan: Wortendyke, and Jobn V. Wright—68. 
Conte S—Messrs. Bryan, Campbetl, John B. Clark, Clay, 
, erill, Davis of Indiana, Dewart, Dimmick, Faulkner, 
oe Groesbeck, Owen Jones, Maynard, Pendleton, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, and Talbot—17. 


Thereupon the House (at half past five o’clock, 


e m.) adjourned till to-morrow at twelve o’clock, 


{! 
| 


raise upon that. ‘The Chair took the vote upon the | 
oak for yeas and negncane announced that fifteen | 


i 
i} 
| 


He is only | 


|| [ have concluded to yield the floor to the Senator 
I propose to submit a proposi- || 
tion which, if itis in order, will obviate all this | 


The SPEAKER. That motion is already pend- | 


Mr.CLAY. I move that when the House ad- | 


Is it not in order to | 


| [These speeches will be published in the Ap- 
|| pendix. ]} 


Many others desire to dis- | 


Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Bingham, | 
Blair, Bocock, Brayton, Horace F. Clark, Claw- 


IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, March 20, 1858. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 





‘| Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Ju- 


|| diciary, to whom was referred a message of the 


President of the United States, communicating a 
letter and decree of the Commissioner of the Uni- 
ted States in China, made on the 4th of March, 
1857, for the reculation of the consular courts of 
the United States in China, have instructed me to 
report a resolution declaring that no revision of 
these regulations is requisite. 
of Senators is quite thin at present, I shall not ask 
that the resolution be adopted now; but I presume 
it will be agreed to as a matter of course when a 
statement is made of its object. 


| made by the United States Commissioner. 


The resolution was laid on the table for the | 


present. 


KANSAS LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. No. 161) 
to admit the State of Kansas into the Union. 

Mr. WILSON. By an understanding among 
ourselves that we have all entered into in regard 
to this debate, it was arranged that the Senator 
from Vermontand the Senator from Rhode Island 
would speak before to-day, and thatI was to speak 
this morning. I took the fleor last evening, but 


from Vermont and the Senator from Rhode Island 
who have not spoken on this subject, and to post- 
poneany remarks I may wish to make, until seven 
|} and ahalf or eight o’clock, after others shall have 
| had an opportunity to be heard. 

| Mr. FOOT addressed the Senate in opposition 
| to the bill. 

| Mr. SIMMONS also entered into an argument 
, on the same side. 

Mr. BRIGHT sustained the policy involved in 


|| the course pursued by the friends of the measure, 


and urged the immediate admission of the State 
of Kansas. 
| The Senate then took a recess until seven 
o’clock. Upon reassembling, 
Mr. WILSON addressed the Senate, chiefly in 
reply to the speech of Mr. Hammonp, of South 


|| Carolina, on the free labor of the North, which 


| he contrasted with the slave labor of the South. 


The Senate then adjourned until ten o’clock on 
Monday morning. 


| 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


1 Saturvay, March 20, 1858. 


| 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Rev. A. Hotmeap. 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


| Mr. LETCHER. I move that the rules be 
| suspended, and that the Elouse resolve itself into 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 


u Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


and it was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Lercuer’s mo- 
tion; and it was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bocock in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of House 
bil No. 306, to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priation for the service of the fiscal year ending 


WORTH was entitled to the floor. 


| proceeding to the subject on which | propose to 
'| address the committee this morning, as allusion 


|| was made to me last evening by the gentleman | 
1 


| from Texas, (Mr. Reacan,] as having proposed 
'}an amendment to the Army bill, in reference to 
| the volunteers of the State of Texas, I wish to 
say that I did give notice of that amendment in 


| doing so. 
es of injuring the feelings of any gentleman from 


As the attendance | 


Itis of some im- | 
portance that the opinion of the Senate should be | 
| expressed as to the propriety of the regulations | 


The question was taken on the latter motion; | 


the 30th of June, 1858, upon which Mr. Farwns- | 


| Mr. FARNSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, before | 
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| good faith, with the intention of asking for a vote 
| upon it, it not being in order at that time to offer 


an amendment; but, the previous question being 
subsequently seconded, I had no opportunity of 
his notice I gave, not with any pur- 


‘exas, but because } had understood, from the 
resolutions of the Legislature of that State, that 


| that State had taken preliminary steps towards 


secession from the Union in case Kansas should 
be admitted under the Lecompton constitution. 
Mr. REAGAN, I desire to say that Texas does 
not desire to secede from the Union; and she only 
fears that the Union will secede from her. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, if Texas does 


| not intend to secede from the Union—and I do net 


suppose she does—I am very well satisfied that 
the amendment was not offered. 

In the month of January last, at the city of 
Moscow, in Russia, there were gathered together 
a large number of the nobles and great men of 
that great Empire, at a banquet in honor of the 
abolition of serfdom in that despotism; and on 
that occasion, in response to the first toast—**The 
health of the Emperor’’—the respondent said: 

‘<The Emperor has struck at the roots of this evil. The 
glory and prosperity of Russia cannotrest upon institutions 
based on injustice and falsehood. The Emperor has ceded 
this great reform, which he might have accomplished by his 
own powertul will, by asking the nobles to take the initia- 
tive. Let us, then, hail this noble idea, inspired by the sole 
wish for the welfare of his people, with that enlightened 
heartiness which may now be expected from Russia.”’ 

Thus the strange spectacle is presented of one 
of the most absolute despotisms which ever ex- 
isted emancipating its slaves, while the project is 
hailed with ** enlightened heartiness’’ as a ‘* noble 
idea’’ by the nation; whilst at the same time, in 
this free and enlightened Republic, the Congress 
of the United States is engaged from day to day, 
and week to week, yea, and, | may say, from 


| year to year, in excited and fierce discussions of 


the rightfulness and propriety of the extension of 
a system of slavery a hundredfold worse in its 
nature and effects than Russian serfdom. 

For, after all, this Kansas question, whatever 
may be said about the regularity of the formation 
of the Lecompton constitution, or of its being the 
constitution of the people, is really a question of 
the extension or non-extension of slavery; as 
such it is discussed, and as such it will be determ- 
ined. And such has been the character of this 
controversy ever since it was first proposed in the 
Senate of the United States to repeal the Missouri 
compromise by the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. In the remarks which I may now 
have the honor of addressing to the House, I do 
not expect to be at all singular in this respect. 

I propose, briefly, to give some of the reasons 
why I oppose the extension of the slave power, 
by the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution; and first, | oppose it because it is 

_ contrary to the genius and spirit of our declaration 
and Constitution, and the salen of the fathers 
of the Republic, as exhibited in the history of the 
Government, until a recent period. I know it is 
now roundly asserted by the Democratic party, 
that Congress has no rightful authority to inter- 
dict or prohibit the introduction of slavery into 
the Territories of the United States; that to do so 
would violate the principle of the equality of 
States; and that party has recently invoked the aid 
of the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case—a 

| tribunal which sits yearly, in qn appropriate dis- 
mal room in the basement of thie apitol, where 
one caneasily realize Dickens’s description of the 
Foggy high court of chancery; and they have ob- 
| tained the side bar dictum of a majority of those 
| judges to sustain this doctrine. The President 
of the United States wonders that a doubt could 
| ever have existed, that the Constitution carries 
slavery into the Territories, and declares that 

Kansas is as much a slave State as Georgia. 

I know that in those opinions in the Dred Scott 
case, made for political purposes, to aid a corrupt 
party in subverting the principles of the Consti- 
tution, some of those judges contended that the 
Declaration of Independence does not mean that 
all men were endowed with the inalienable rights 
| of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as it 

reads; but that our eibore only meant all white 
men then in this country; that they were equal in 
rights with Great Britain, &c., and that when the 
framers of the Constitution inscribed upon the 
porch of that temple of liberty the purposes for 
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whieh it was made, and declared that it was or- | furnish but a slim objection to my argument, for || provides for the boundaries of Texas, 


dained to * establish justice, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty,” they did not exactly mean that 
in its general sense, but only meant it so far as 
they, the persons framing it, and their individual 
posterity, were concerned. 


Now, sir, with all these sentiments and opin- 


ions L take issue. I insist that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence meant to assert a 
fundamental truth, and to place before the world 
this truth as the great principle for which they 
contended. Why, they say that this declaration 
is made from ‘a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind;’? not a part of mankind, not Euro- 
— Americans, Englishmen, white men, or 
jack men, butmankinp. Did they intend to in- 
sult the mankind for whose opinions they enter- 
tained this decent respect, by declaring thata part 
of them had rights which another part had not? 
They were not then talking of political rights, or 
rights of government, but human rights; and 
they say that ‘‘ governments are instituted among 
men to protect these rights.”’ 

After the close of the war, Congress issued an 
address; and, to impress this doctrine still more 
deeply and firmly upon the people, in that address 
they used these words: 

** Let it be remembered, finally, that it has ever been the 


boast and pride of America that the rights fer which she 
contended are the rights of human nature.” 


According to the Democratic party, they meant 
Anglo-Saxon, or white human nature! ‘To show 
what Mr. Jefferson understood by the “ rights of 
human nature,’ | quote from his Notes on Vir- 
ginia. He says: 

** In the very first session held under the Republican Gov- 
ernment, the Assembly (of Virginia] passed a law for the 
perpetual prohibition of the importation of slaves. This 
will, in some measure, stop the increase of this great polit- 
ical and moral evil, while the minds of our citizens may be 
ripening for a complete emancipation of human nature.” 


And again, in the same book, when speaking 
of the corrupting influence of slavery upon both 
the morals and manners of the aaa. and of its 
baneful effects in destroying that reverence for the 
true principles of liberty and justice which ought 
always to exist, he says: 

**And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the minds of the people that these liberties are of the gift 
a ? ‘That they are not to be violated but with his wrath, 

Cc. 

But, without going further into the subject of the 
meaning of the declaration, in regard to ** human 
rights,’’ I propose to examine this most startling 
doctrine of the President—this new-fangled De- 
mocracy, that the Constitution carries slavery into 
the Territories, and that Congress has no right to 
prohibit its existence in them. There are sev- 
eral modes of meeting this proposition; one is by 
reasoning from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself; another is by showing that those who 
made and adopted that Constitution did not so 
intend or understand it. I propose, as it is not 
my purpose, and I have not time to enter largely 
into this constitutional argument, to presenta few 
facts and considerations, showing what the under- 
standing of the framers of the Constitution was 
upon this subject. 

I said that this doctrine was contrary to the 
spirit of the Constitation, as exhibited in the his- 
tory of the Government until a late period; and I 
propose to prove it by a few direct references. 
One thing is clearand self-evident: and that is, that 
if Congress may rightfully prohibit slavery in the 
Territories, then the Constitution does not carry 
slavery into them; as a law of Congress cannot 
be of higher authority than the Constitution. 

The first example I will cite is the ordinance 
for the government of the Northwestern Territory 
which comprised the present States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin; every 
rood of organized Territory possessed by our 
Government when the Constitution was ratified. 
By this ordinance, passed by Congress on the 
13th July, 1787, slavery was prohibited in all 
that Territory. 

1 am well aware that these latter-day Democrats 
are in the habit of attempting to avoid the force 


of this historica! fact, by the answer, that the | 


Constitution had not then been adopted. Well, 
true it is, that this ordinance was passed by the 
Continental or Confederated Congress, while the 
.Constitution was not adopted until some two 


| the Constitution was then being made, and sla- 
| very existed as much in the slave States, as it did 
two months afterwards. But the very first Con- 


| dinance, in order as they said that it ** may con- 
tinue to have full effect,’’ and they made ** certain 
provisions so as to adapt the same to the present 
Constitution of the United States.” 

And who were these men who were so wild and 
| foolish as to assume the right in Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery? I will mention some of them, who 
| werealso members of the convention which framed 
the Constitution. There was Rufus King, El- 
bridge Gerry, John Langdon, Roger Sherman, 


| 
| 
_ gress under the Constitution, reénacted that or- | 


Daniel Carroll of Maryland, Hugh Williamson 
of North Carolina, Pierce Butler of South Caro- 
lina, Few and Baldwin of Georgia, James Madi- 
son of Virginia, and George Waskineian. the 
president of the convention, and the President of 
the United States who signed the law. Thus were 
our fathers in haste to prevent the curse of slavery 
from spreading itself over more territory, and pro- 
vided for five free States. Nothing was heard then 
of ** equilibrium,’’ ** balance of power,” or, “a 
slave State for every free State,’’ which we hear 
so much of now; already was it well understood 
that seven of the thirteen original States were to 
_ be free States, and here were to be five more, and 
| yet the framers of the Constitution, slaveholders, 
even Washington and Madison, had no constitu- 
tional scruples about the prohibition, and no fears 
| about the balance of power. 
In December, 1789, North Carolina ceded to the 
| United States the territory which forms the pres- 
ent State of Tennessee, which was accepted by 
an actof Congress of April 2,1790. Slavery then 
| existed in this Territory under the laws of North 
Carolina, and that State incorporated into the 
| deed of cession an express provision that slavery 
should not be prohibited therein, &c. 

If Congress had no power to prohibit or abol- 
ish slavery in the Territories, why this provision? 
Sir, it was inserted because it was well under- 
stood at that time that Congress not only pos- 


icy of the Government to exercise it. 

So, when, in 1803, we acquired the Territory of 
Louisiana from France, Congress prohibited the 
importation of slaves therein, from beyond the 
United States; and yet, so far as the States were 
concerned, Congress had no right to prohibit the 
foreign slave trade until 18038; but, as to the Ter- 
ritories, this was another recognition of the right 
of Congress to restrict slavery. 

When Missouri was admitted into the Union, 
Congress again exercised this right of prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories, by what is generally 
knownas the Missouri compromise. That meas- 
ure was brought forward, and principally urged 
and carried by the South. Its principal mover 
and advocate was Henry Clay; the free States 
were mostly opposed to the admission of Mis- 
souri as a slave State; and this was finally agreed 
upon as a ‘* pacification,” a ** compromise. ”’ 
This measure was, less than ten years ago, pro- 
nounced by a distinguished Senator from my own 
State a ‘sacred thing,’’ having an origin akin to 
the Constitution, which no ruthless hand dared 
_toassail. Before signing this act, the President, 
Mr. Monroe, took the written opinions of his 
Cabinet as to its constitutionality, and they all 
agreed that it was constitutional—John Quincy 
Adams and John C. Calhoun among the number. 

In 1848, in the act organizing a territorial gov- 
ernment in Oregon, Congress again exercised this 
right by prohibiting slavery therein. ‘This was 
generally voted for by the Democracy ofthe North, 
and the bill was approved by James K. Polk. 
| In 1848, Mr. Cass, being a little over anxious 
for the Presidency, wrote a letter, wherein he 
| undertook to substitute squatter sovereignty for 
the Wilmot proviso, and he was overwhelmed by 
a perfect deluge of honest indignation. 

In 1850, when Congress passed the ‘‘ omnibus 
| bill,’’ or what are commonly designated ** the com- 
promise measures,’’ it again recognized the valid- 
ity of the Missouri compromise, I know, sir, 
that it is asserted in the Kansas-Nebraska bill that 
the Missouri restriction is ** inconsistent”’ with 
the principles of the compromise measures of 1850; 


i 


’ ) | but Jet us see if that assumption is true. In that | 
months afterwards. If this were all, it would | portion of the compromise measures of 1850 which 


GLOBE. 


George Read and Richard Bassit of Delaware, || 


sessed the power, but that it was the settled pol- | 
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it Is ep. 
| acted— 
“That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
|| impair or qualify anything contained in the third articie of 

the second section of the joint resolution for annexing Texas 
|| to the United States, either as regards the number of States 


|| that may hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas 
otherwise.”? 


, Or 


Now, one of the provisions of the third article 
{| 


of the second section of that joint resolution is as 
follows: 

* And in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
said territory north of said Missouri compromise line, sj, 
very or involuntary servitude (except for crimes) shalj be 
prohibited.”’ 

That was one of the provisions which was 
neither ‘‘impaired or qualified’’ by the compromise 
measures of 1850, and remains in full force, unro- 
pealed to this day. Then, sir, is it not a bald 
|| assumption to say that the Missouri compromise 
|| was inconsistent with the compromise measures 
| of 1850? I think so. Why, sir, when the Ne. 
| 
| 





| braska bill was reported to the Senate by the 
committee, in June, 1854, they had not made this 
discovery of inconsistency, for in that report the 

committee say: 

| “They do not feel themselves called upon to enter into 

| 


those controverted questions, [referring to the power of 
| Congress to prohibit slavery.] They involve the same graye 
| issues which produced the agitation, the sectional strife, and 
the fearful struggle of 1850. As Congress deemed it wise 
and prudent to refrain from deciding the matters in contro 
| versy then, either by affirming or repealing the Mexican 
laws,”? &e., “so your committee are not prepared now to 
recommend a departure from the course pursued on that 
| memorable occasion, either by affirming or repealing the 
| eighth section of the Missouri act, or by any act declaratory 
of the meaning of the Constitution in respect to the lega 
points in dispute.’? 
Yet, sir, in a few days after that, at the dicta- 
tion of David Atchison, of Missouri, as he him- 
self says, this committee did take their departure 
' from the course pursued in 1850; and then pre- 
tended to have suddenly made the wonderful dis- 
covery that the two acts were in conflict; that 
| there were more passengers in the omnibus than 
had paid fare. 
| I have thus referred to a few of the numerous 
| instances where this power to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories has been ex- 
_ercised and fully recognized. Webster, the great 
| expounder of the Constitution, always recognized 
| it. I have done this, Mr. Chairman, not that I 
| expect to convince any of these wise, latter-day 
| Democrats that they are in error, because, of 
| course, they are much wiser than their fathers; 
| but only to show how far they differ from the men 
who made the Declaration and the Constitution, 
who fought for their own and our liberties; how 
| they differ from Washington and Jefferson, Mad- 
ison and the Adamses, Monroe and Polk, Cal- 
houn and Webster, and Benton and Clay; yea, 
and Douglas and the rest of them, up to the month 
of June, 1854. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this point by an anec- 
'dote. A lawyer in one of the western States was 
_ arguing a point before a justice of the peace. The 
justice overruled him. The lawyer wished to 
‘ read some law on the question from Blackstone. 

The justice very abruptly declined to hear any- 
thing further on the subject, saying that he had 
already decided, and that it was useless. The 
lawyer replied that he did not propose to convince 
the court that he was wrong, but he just wanted 
to show him whatan old fool old Blackstone was. 
| So far from the Constitution carrying slavery 
‘into the Territories, I assert that slavery can only 
exist by positive municipal law; it must have act- 
ual, direct, legal protection; and here I will give 
my answer to the oft-repeated argument, that 
“unless the slaveholder can carry his slaves with 
him, from the slave States to the Territories, and 
hold them there, then there is an inequality of 
right; that the Territories are purchased with the 
common blood and common treasure of the slave 
as well as the free States, and that therefore they 
of the slave States should have an equal right, 
| &e. This is the argument of * State equality. 
| Now, I answer, true it is, the Territories are 
the common property of the people of the slave 
as well as of the free States, and their rights 
|| should be equal; and I contend they are equal. 
_ By the common law slavery is not known; re 
is no such thing as property in man under ne 
law; there is property in horses, cattle; in £00%S> 
' wares, and merchandise; property in things we 
sonal and real; but no property in persons. e 
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1858. 
require neither constitution nor statute to hold our 

-anerty, nor do you to hold yours, except your 
uman property; for the Almighty made it prop- 
xen he gave man ‘dominion’? over it. 


erty when 


This property the people of the free and the slave | 


States alike may remove to the ‘Territories, and 
hold it there. Thus we are equal. But you have 
under your State laws a ‘peculiar’? kind of 
sroperty, Which is, so far as the common law is 
concerned, an outlaw, a species of property for 
which you cannot show a patent from the Al- 
mighty—a kind of property which we have not— 
which neither our State laws nor the common 
jaw will allow us to have; and you want the right 





to carry this peculiar property into the Territo- | 


ries—a right which we have not. I say, sir, that, 


instead of that being equal justice, it would be | 


very unequal. 


This would be allowing the peo- | 


Je from a part of the States of this Union not | 
only the right to carry their property with them, | 


but to transfer their peculiar laws and institutions 
also. 


I presume that my proposition—that slavery is | 


unknown to the common law and can only exist | 


by virtue of municipal law—will not be disputed; | 


but lest it should be, I will cite a few cases in 
pont. . ; os : 

In giving his decision in the celebrated Som- 
mersett case, Lord Mansfield said: 

“The state of slavery is of such a nature that it is inca- 


pable of being introduced on any reason, moral or political, 
but only by positive law.” 


In the ease of Rankin vs. Lydia, (2 Marshall, | 


page 479,) the supreme court of Mississippi say: 

«“ We view this [the condition of slavery] as a right ex- 
isting by positive law, of a municipal character, without 
foundation in the law of nature or in the unwritten or com- 
mon law.”? 

The supreme court of Missouri, of Louisiana, 
of Georgia, and, in fine, ofevery slave State in this 
Union, have devided the same. It is useless to 
multiply cases. 


(Harry vs. Decker, Walker’s | 


Reports, page 42, Missouri; Martin’s Louisiana | 


Reports, page 114.) 
Why, sir, this equality of State doctrine, as 
now taught and construed by the Democratic or 


Administration party, (the slavery propagating || 


party of the present time,) is, like the other dis- | 
covery of that party, that all men who labor are | 


slaves, a recent discovery. 


In December, 1837, | 


John C. Calhoun introduced into the Senate of | 


the United States some resolutions, one of which |) 


embraced that doctrine. It read as follows: 


* Resolved, That the Union of these States rests on an | 


equality of rights and advantages among its members ; and | 


that whatever destroys that equality tends to destroy the 


Union itself; and that it is the solemn duty of all, and | 


more especially of this body, which represents the States 
in their corporate capacity, to resist all attempts to discrim- 
inate between the States in extending the benefits of the 
Government to the several portions of the Union ; and that, 
to refuse to extend to the southern and western States any 
advantage which would tend to strengthen, or render them 
more secure, or increase their limits or population by the 
annexation of new territory or States, on the assumption, 
or under the pretext, that the institution of slavery, as it 
exists among them, is immoral or sinful, or otherwise ob- 
noxious, would be contrary to that equality of rights and 
advantages which the Constitution was intended to secure 
alike to all the members of the Union, and would, in effect, 
disfranchise the slaveholding States, withholding from them 


the advantages, while it subjected them to the burdens, of 
the Government.” 


This was the last of a series of six resolutions | 


proposed by Mr. Calhoun. Let us see what was 

done with it. By reference to the Congressional 

Globe, volume 6, page 98, from which I read, we 

= it was disposed of in the following summary 
anner: 


‘ . 
; Mr. Preston moved to Jay the resolution on the table, 
giving the reasons on which he founded his motion ; on 


which a short debate ensued ; after which, the question | 


yes taken by yeas and nays; and carried by a vote of 35 to 
3 as follows : {Buchanan dodged the vote! 
e Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Black, Brown, 
a ay of Kentucky, Clayton, Cuthbert, Crittenden, Davis, 
: ——- Hubbard, King of Alabama, Knight, Lyon, McKe- 
tin’ Merrick, Morris, Nichols, Niles, Norvell, Pearce, Pren- 
Switt tau Robbins, Smith of'Ten nessee, Strange, 
Wighonten ge, Tipton, Webster, White, Williams, and 
“Nays—Messrs. Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, 
9 wupkin, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, and Young— 


Such was the estimate in which those senti- 
ments were held twenty yearsago. Itis strange, 
18 It not, that they now constitute the chief plank 
intranet principle of this Democratic Admin- 
istration? Verily, ** the stone which the builders 
rejected has become the chief stone of the corner.” 

Oppose the admission of Kansas asa slave 
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|| State, also, for the reason that slavery is a curse 


to any country, and to any people; it corrupts 
the morals and the manners of the people where 
ever it exists; it promotes poverty and ignorance; 
it degrades labor, and consequently banishes the 
free laborer from the land. You might as well 
| prohibit by an act of Congress the emigration of 
| the free laboring man of the North to that State, 


ates the value of the soil; in fine, sir, it is in, 
almost a conceivable light, a curse ! 
connection | wish to refer to some of the senti- 
ments which have been uttered by a number of 
gentlemen, members of this and the other branch 
of Congress, during the present session, and to 
reply to this threat of disunion, which has be- 
come so common of late, if we do not admit Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution. 

A distinguished Democratic Senator from South 
Carolina declared, the other day, that ‘* every man 
who sold his labor wasa slave; that the whole 
hireling class of laborers and operatives [at the 
North] were slaves;’’ and argued that they were 

| not so well off as their black slaves. He also in- 
sisted that the South had the best frame of soci- 
ety in the world; and that it was owing to the 
institution of slavery; and that the southern States 
would be much the gainers by the dissolution of 
the Union, &c. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, in speech 


on this floor, said, in substance, that ‘* the sys- | 
tem of slavery was promotive of the highest state | 


of civilization.’’ Another gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi, [Mr. Davis,] in his speech upon this 
floor, recently, argued that the North was making 
| war upon the institution of slavery; that there 
were only two million persons engaged in agri- 


culture in the United States; who are chiefly in | 


the southern States; and, therefore, the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests of the North were 


seeking to ‘* break down the political power of | 


that portion of the Union which is engaged in 
agriculture,’’ (viz: the South,) by opposing the 
extension of slavery. This gentleman also argued 
| the probability of a disruption of the Union; and 
stated that the people of the South contemplated 
civil war and revolution with a calm, serene, and 
| self-sustaining mind! 

Another gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Gar- 
TRELL,] in a speech, a few days since, declared 
that, ** in order to preserve this Union, we must 
admit Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, 
as a slave State;’’ ** that the threat of dissolution 
was no idle threat, but that the people of the South 
meant it,’’ &c.; ‘* that the institution of slavery 
in the South was right in principle and practice; 
that it had developed the resources of the coun- 
try to an untold extent, and, by its influence, had 
elevated the people of the South in the scale of 
morality, wealth, enterprise, and intelligence, to 
| @ point never attained by any other people.’’ 


Another gentleman, from Missouri, [Mr. An- | 


| DERSON,] who declared himself to be a Know 
Nothing, or Native American, and who thought 


the principles of this Administration harmonized | 


so well with his own, also dechred, in his speech 
the other day, in favor of slavery as a principle, 
as it exists in this country, &c. 

Another gentleman, from Alabama, [Mr. 
Snorter,] declares that, ‘if Kansas is rejected 
under the Lecompton constitution, the sun of the 
national Democratic party will go down to rise no 
more’’—that is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished—and he prays Heaven ‘that the State of 
Alabama may become a nucleus around which 
shall spring into existence a southern confedera- 
|ey.”? That gentleman further told us that he had 
a ** sovereign contempt for the memory of the Pil- 
grim Fathers;’’ which must make the descendants 
of the Pilgrims feel monstrous bad. He regretted 
that there ever had been a Plymouth Rock; had 
‘rather be vassals of Old than New England;’’ 
and declared that Alabama could very well go it 
aloneas the ** independent Republic of Alabama;”’ 
and command the respect of the whole world, &c.! 

Such, sir, are but a sample of the speeches and 
sentiments uttered in this Hall almost daily. A 
few words in reply to these menaces, these dis- 
union threats. They have ever been most potent 
weapons for the slavery propagandist in carrying 
any measure, no matter how repulsive it might 
| be to the people of the free States. It has always 
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| been used to frighten craven, faint hearts, and to 
mold doughfaces. ‘If youdo not annex Texes, 
and thereby extend the area of slavery, we will 
dissolve the Union;”? and forthwith the thing is | 
done; Texas is annexed; we assume her quar- 
rels; fight it through; pay her debts; give her 
$10,000,000 for a naked claim to territory which 


| was very doubtfully hers; set her agoing flour- 
as to permit slavery to exist there. Slavery cramps || ishingly and swimmingly; and now Texas is 
and clogs the energies and progress of a State; | 


retards improvements; wears out, and depreci- | 


going to dissolve the Union again! ‘If you do 
not catch our runaway human property, we will 


| dissolve the Union!’ and we all set to chasing 
In this | 


their slaves—to save the Union. So with the re- 

peal of the Missouri compromise: the Union was 

threatened, if it was not done. And now we are 
asked to force this damnable curse upon an un- 
willing people, and to drag that people into the 

Union under a constitution which is not of theie 

making, or the Union must be dissolved. Well, 

sir, I tell you that we will not do this thing though 
you dissolve a hundred Unions. But we are not 
at all scared about the Union. It may be that this 
is the last straw, which breaks the camel’s back. 

But I have no fears about it; and for one, I wish 

to test its strength a little. It has been saved a 
|| great many times. If we are to believe the stories 

which have been told about how the Union has 

been saved, one would suppose that it had passed 

more ‘‘hair-breadth escapes in the imminent 

deadly breach”’ than ever Othello did. And yet, 
|| sir, I do not believe that the Union has received 
|| much of a strain after all, 

Sir, if these Democratic politicians of the South 
are going to dissolve this Union, I ask them to 
| begin; do not stand there like empty braggarts 

boasting what you will do, but let us see how 
stout and valiant you are. Yet, before you begin, 
I would like you to tell me where the line of sep- 
aration is to be; which are to become the border 
slave States of this *‘ southern confederacy,’’ and 
how much of the Mississippi and the other na- 
tionalarteries do you expect totake? Where are 
you going to divide the railroads, which, like mus- 
cles of steel, bind together this mighty Confeder- 
acy? How will you divide the Capitoland other 
common property of the nation? Will you cut 
in twainour country’s bright history, the memory 
of the fathers, and all their noble deeds? and all 
that slavery may be extended and human bond- 
age increased and perpetuated! I ask those gen- 
tlemen if they have contemplated the truth, for 
truth it is, that disunion would be the death-knell 
to all their hopes, not only of extending slavery, 
but of slavery itself. 

Sir, the Republican party has been charged with 
being a disunion party. The charge is false. We 
are for the Union and the Constitution. We would 
maintain both, and when we get the power (as 
we surely will in 1860) we mean to preserve both 
in all their excellence. 

In some of the southern States they raise hemp, 
IT am told, an excellent article. Well, sir, there 
is a theory, I believe, of the botanic physicians, 
that every country and locality produces a vege- 

| table remedy for the diseases peculiar to that lo- 
cality. Now, sir, I have no doubt that southern 

hemp would be, if properly used, as sovereign a 

remedy for disunion as East India hemp is for 

the consumption, in the hands of ** old Doctor 

James.’’ So much for disunion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a few facts, 
bearing upon the question of the relative merits of 
freedom and slavery, and in answer to the state- 
ments and assumptions of the gentlemen which I 
have alluded to. I take it that if slavery is better 
than freedom, if slave society is better than free 
society, its comparative excellence will be mani- 
fest in the growth, progress, and prosperity of the 
slave States, and the intelligence and education of 
the people where slavery exists. Now, let us sce 
what the statistics show upon this subject. Take, 
for example, the States of Virginia and NewYork. 

Virginia has something over sixty thousand 
square miles of territory, while New York has 
some forty-seven thousand square miles. Vir- 
ginia had as good asoil, and a better climate than 
New York—and had much the start in settle- 

,ment! I have prepared a table which I will give, 


| showing the progress of the two States up to 


') 1850: 

| Total population at different periods, including sfaves. 
1790. 1800. 1830 185. 
W Virginia.........66-748,308 880,200 1,311,495 1,421,601 
‘New York.......- 340,120 586,756 1,919,808 4,097,304 
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Again, sir; in 1850 there was invested in church 
property in New York $21,134,207, and in Vir- 
ginia the sum of only $2,556,076. 
there were published in New York 428 newspa- 
pers, with an aggregate circulation of 115,385,473; 
while in Virginia there were but 87, witha circu- 
lation of 9,223,068. New York expends $2,500,000 
yearly for educational purposes, while Virginia 
expends about $700,000. In Virginia, taking the 
entire free white native population, there are 
75,868 adults over twenty years of age who can- 
not read or write, while in New York there are 
but 23,241 of the same class. In New York it is 
about one in fifty of the adults, while in Vir- 
ginia it is about one in five! Sixty years ago, 
Virginia ranked as the noblest and richest State 
of them all; she was then justly regarded as the 
mother of statesmen and of States; then she had 
ten Representatives, while New York had only 
six. Now New York has thirty-three, and Vir- 
givia thirteen. Why, sir, John Randolph said a 
good many years ago, ‘ Virginia is so impover- 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


At that time | 





ginia, who, in Congress, afew years ago, thanked 
his God that there were no newspapers in his dis- 


trict. Now, sir, it is an occasion of much pride 


|, to me that there are in my district over forty 


ished by the system of slavery, that the tables | 


will sooner or later be turned, and the slaves will 
advertise for runaway masters.’”’ 

Take another example: Kentucky and Ohio, 
nearly equal in area, Kentucky having the advant- 
age in climate; and in all other respectsas to soil, 

yosition, and natural resources equal to Ohio; and 

Soa do they stand in the race of progress? Ken- 
tucky had much the start, having, in 1790, 73,000 
inhabitants, while Ohio had none. Kentucky was 
admitted intothe Union by act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary, 1791. Ohio was admitted in 1803, with 
one Sosssemstadive. In the year 1800 Kentucky 
had 221,000 inhabitants, and Ohio had only 
45,365. In 1820 Kentucky had 564,000, while 
Ohio had 581,000! and in 1850, Kentucky had 
982,605, while Ohio had 1,980,329! It will be 
borne in mind that this enumeration in Kentucky 
includes over 210,000 slaves, while in Ohio they 
are all freemen. 

In 1850 Kentucky had 62 newspapers, with a 
circulation of 6,582,838; and Ohio had 261 news- 
papers, with a circulation of 30,473,407. 
tucky had 131,205 pupils and students attending 
schools, and Ohio had 514,809 attending schools. 
Kentucky has now 10 Representatives, and Ohio 
21; and after 1860 thé disparity will be much 
greater. Upon the adoption of the Federal Con- 


Ken- | 


stitution, | think South Carolina had five Repre- | 


sentatives. In seventy years this State, which, 
if we are to believe her statesmen, has such an 
excellent social and political system, and sucha 
pure and genuine democracy, has managed, prin- 


cipally by the increase of her slaves, (who now | 
number more than half herentire population, ) to | 


grow just one Representative. 
Take one other example, Mr. Speaker, and I 


have done with this subject—Alabama, the most | 


flourishing of all the slave States. In 1820 she had 
127,900 inhabitants; while Lilinois, at the same 
time, had but 55,200. 


the Union about the same time. I think Illinois 


They were admitted into || 


was admitted in December, 1818, and Alabama | 


in December, 1819. Well, there they are, fairly 
started in the race of progress. Alabama having 
more than twice as may people as Illinois, situate 
directly upon the Gulf of Mexico, with the harbor 
of Mobile, capable of accommodating almost the 
entire shipping of the world; her products of a 
much more valuable character than those of Illi- 
nois; whilst Illinois was a far western State, dif- 
ficult of access, far away from the sea-coast and 
from an inviting market. Now, sir, let us see 
‘* what time they have made”’ in the race, and 
how they come out. 
Population. 


1820. 1830, 1840. 1850. 
Alabama....... es eean 27,900 309,527 590,756 771,623 
Dany n Ss 0660 ones - 55,200 157,445 476,183 851,470 


This includes slaves and all. The white popu- 
lation of Alabama in 1850 was only 426,514; and 
to-day, sir, whilst Illinois has more than a mil- 
lionand a half of freemen, there are not probably 
more than half a million in Alabama. In Ala- 
bama, in 1850, there were 60 newspapers, with an 
aggregate circulation of 2,662,741; and in Illinois 
there were 107 newspapers, with a circulation of 
5,102,276. In Alabama there were 62,846 pupils 
and students attending schools, &c.; and in Illi- 
nois there were, at the same time, 182,292 attend- 
ing schools. 


Sir, [ think it was the present Governor of Vir- | 


| 
| 
| 


| newspapers at this time, regularly issued; and 
| that district gave me more than 21,000 votes. 
For this prosperity we in the North are apt to 
acknowledge that we are indebted, in great meas- 
ure, tothe Pilgrim Fathers and to Plymouth Rock; 
and while the gentleman from Alabama curses and 
contemns their memory, we bless their memory, 
and thank God for the old sea-beaten rock, and 
for the weary pilgrims who landed upon it. Sir, 


Republie of Alabama,’’ that had there been no 
Pilgrim Fathers, there would have been no Ala- 


bama; had there been no Piymouth Rock, he | 


would be the vassal of Old England to-day. Com- 
pare the intelligence of that New England, which 
the gentleman derides, with that of his own State; 


yes, with that of all the slaveholding States. In | 


Massachusetts, in 1850, there were but one thou- 
sand and fifty-five native white persons over the 


age of twenty years who could not read and write; | 


or about one to every seven hundred and seventy- 
eight of the entire white native population. At the 
same time there were of thesame classin Alabama 
thirty-three thousand six hundred and eighteen 
who could not read and write, or one to every 
twelve and a half of the entire white native pop- 
ulation; and that is about the average in the slave 
States. Why, sir, inthe slaveholding States to- 
day, from eighteen to twenty per cent. of all the 
free white native voters cannot read the ballots 
they cast, nor sign their own names to a poll-book. 
Talk about the *‘independent Republic of Ala- 
bama,’’ sir, setting up for itself, and going it 
alone! Why, how long is it since a man was 
driven from Alabama for selling Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or some book of the kind? And when his 
wife sought to stay there to collect a few debts 
which that chivalrous people owed her husband, 
a public meeting was held, and it was resolved 
that she too must go. The institutions of Ala- 
bama were not strong enough to stand the pres- 
ence of one poor woman! and yet the gentleman 
talks of the *tindependent Republic of Alabama !”’ 
Ido not make these remarks, sir, from any dis- 
position to disparage any State of this Union; I 
would not do any of them an injury if I could; but 
it is proper that we should repel the assaults made 
upon the free States; and when it is sought to ex- 
| tend the slave power, by the addition of another 
slave State, under the pretense that it is right, and 
that slavery is better than freedom, orto maintain 
an equilibrium, or balance of power, then we are 
called upon to show the blighting, desolating, and 
retarding influence of the system; and that it is 
utterly impossible to preserve a balance of power 
between them; that freedom cannot be hemmed 
in, cramped, and finished, like a Chinese lady’s 
| foot; but it must, and will, burst its fetters and 
expand; while slavery produces palsy and stag- 
nation and death. 

The natural resources of the slave States of this 
Union are immeasurable; and, without slavery, 
| they would have untold wealth and greatness; but 
now, SO it is, this accursed system has shut out 
enterprise, has shut out the free laborer, and has 
spread itself like a pall over the land, with its en- 
| ervating and baneful influence, like blight and mil- 
dew, wherever it falls. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the admission 
| of Kansas with the Lecompton constitution, be- 
| cause the people of Kansas never made that con- 
stitution, and do not wish to be admitted under it; 
| but it is an attempt by the Administration to con- 
summate a conspiracy begun nearly four years 
ago, to make a slave State, and which has been 
carried on by a series of frauds and outrages un- 
precedented and unparalleled in the history ofany 
nation under the sun. During all that time, va- 
rious agencies have been used to effect this pur- 
pose, of which the Lecompton constitution seems 
to be the crowning glory! I have only time to 
mention a few of these agencies. 

The Territory of Kansas was carved out, and 
bounded, to make a slave State. Stuck in there 
| behind Missouri, being almos* inaccessible except 
through Missouri, slavery was given much the 
advantage in the outset. 

From time to time forays were made a 
| from the State of Missouri, and other slave States, 
into Kansas, especially when elections were to be 
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held, and the people of Kansas were forcibly driven 
from the polls; judges of election, of the invaders’ 
choosing, were substituted, while they did the 
voting. A Legislature was in this manner chosen 
/the members of which, ey of them, resided 
in Missouri; they went over when the Legislature 
convened, enacted the whole code of Missoy,; 
| and some additional statutes, and then returned 
| again to their homes in Missouri. Murders anq 
| robberies were committed with impunity, pro- 
| vided the victims were only free-State men. Free. 
| State towns, printing-presses, and hotels, were 


| destroyed under the direction of United States 
let me tell that gentleman from the ** independent | 


officials, without ever being even asked why the 
did so by the Administration. Every man met 
upon the highway was asked if he was fora free 
or slave State; and if he had the temerity to an. 
| swer the former, he had to run the gauntlet for 
his life. 

Finding that the people from the free States 
would emigrate to the Territory, induced thereto 
by its excellent lands, and to provide homes for 
themselves and their families, these marauders 
and their abetiors obstructed the travel upon the 
Missouri river, a great national highway, and day 
after day, in broad daylight, boarded the steamers 
| which were bearing emigrants to Kansas, robbed 
| them of their property, and compelled the boats to 
turn about and descend the river. When the free- 
State men of Kansas sought to make a little feeble 
resistance to this tyranny, and to defend their 
homes and families from these worse than savages, 
| they were arrested by United States authority, and 

confined in a loathsome prison on charges of trea- 
son and other offenses, while their families could 
be plundered and robbed, or driven away; and 
| then, ruined and heart-broken, they were dis- 
charged without trial. 

During her brief history five Governors, and 
nearly as many Secretaries, have, by turns, gov- 
_erned the Territory; and if we are to believe the 
| President and the Democratic party, a strange 
_ kind of fatality has attended them all. It would 
seem that there was something in the very atmos- 
| phere of Kansas repugnant and poisonous to Dem- 
ocratic Governors; or else the complaints of the 
| free-State men are true, and they have been 
crushed and abused worse than ever were a peo- 
ple before, in any half-civilized country. 

The first Governor of Kansas, A. H. Reeder, 
was one of the few honest Democrats left in the 
North, after the passage of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill. He was weak enough to suppose, 
however, that nothing more was intended than 
was expressed in the Kansas bill, and that the 
people of the Territory were really to have the 
privilege of protection ina fair expression of their 
wishes at the polls. He tried to govern accord- 
ingly; but for this he was set upon by the ruffians 
in the Territory, and the rascals at Washington; 
he was persecuted with false charges for the pur- 
pose of disgracing him, and removed from the 
| office to make room for another Democrat, of « 
| different class, Wilson Shannon; aman who was 
bad enough when sober, and worse when drunk. 
He served his masters as well as he knew how; 
but (to borrowa saying from a distinguished Sen- 
ator) he failed for want of capacity; though I have 
no doubt Shannon would have been continued, 
but just then it was thought necessary, in order 
to carry Pennsylvania for Mr. Buchanan, that « 
more respectable man, and, if possible, one from 
that State, should take the place of Shannon: 
whereupon President Pierce proceeded to appoint 
John W. Geary, another Kansas-Nebraska Dem- 
ocrat from Pennsylvania, who reached Kansas in 
September, 1856, with strong prejudices against 
the free-State men there; a strict Democrat, but, 
like Reeder, having some honesty mixed with his 





Democracy. Well, sir, he remained Governor of 


Kansas about seven months; when he was, like 
Reeder, obliged to flee for his life. He had got his 
eyes opened, while there, to the real state of the 
case. He could not be made to sink his entire 
manhood and honesty by the pro-slavery ruffians 
of Kansas, ora corrupt Administration at Wash- 
ington. But he had served a purpose, and Buch- 
anan had carried Pennsylvania. Now he, = 
Reeder, was denounced as an ‘* Abolitionist, 4? 
conmmenpenoasly tossed over to the Black Repub- 
icans. i 
Now, Buchanan being elected, with a majority > 
both Senate and House,the slaveholders demans 
that the governorship of that Territory should be 
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turned over to them; they said that northern Gov- 
ernors were not to be trusted. The President, full 
of gratitude to the South, which had so well sus- 
tained him, and perhaps not having much of that 


excellent quality which was possessed in some de- | 


oree by Reeder and Geary, said to them, ‘do with 
me as thou wilt;”’ and straightway appointed two 
slaveholders, from the States of Mississippi and 
‘Tennessee, Governor and Secretary of that ill- 
starred Territory. Now, everything seemed to 
be going on swimmingly for the slavery propa- 
gandists. Governor Walker was to have fullsway, 


with an army to back him. General Harney, sup- | 


iosed to be an excellent butcher, especially where 


‘\bolitionists were to be disposed of, was sent for || 


to command the army in Kansas, where the peo- 


ple were enjoying such sweet repose, under the | 


quieting influence of the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise ! Well, sir, the result is known to 
the whole country—how Walker and Stanton be- 
van, filled with bitter prejudices against the free- 
State men there; how they menaced the city of 


Lawrence while camped before it; how gradually || 
their eyes became opened; and at last, like the | 


messengers who were sent out by Saul to take 

David a third time, even they prophesied also. 
After a service of a few months Walker was 

invited to resign; and Stanton was removed for 


calling the Territorial Legislature together, that | 


they might provide some method by which the 


people could express their assent, or dissent, to || 


the Lecompton constitution, which had been de- 
nied them by the constitutional convention. That 


did not suit this ep enetey Democracy, | 


nor did it please his majesty James I.; for with 
all the obstructions which had been thrown in 
their way, notwithstanding the obstacles opposed 


to emigration from the free States, and the op- | 


pressions and outrages they experienced, still the 
great pulsations of freemen could not be sup- 


pressed; and when our emigrants to Kansas could | 


notgetin the front way by the ordinary channels of 
travel, their steady tramp was heard over the prai- 
ries and through the Aiea of western leat 
and Nebraska, and into Kansas they would get 
some way; and it was well established that the 
free-State men constituted the great body of the 
people of the Territory; and if the constitution 
should be submitted to q fair vote of the people, 
why, they would vote itdown. Sosaid the De. 
mocracy of Kansas; and what was the use of mak- 
ing a constitution if it was to be voted down? 

It is said by the President that the slavery ques- 
tion was submitted to the people by the Lecomp- 
ton convention. Now, sir, without noticing—for 
I have not time—the conditional submission of 


the slave-importation clause to a vote, (which was | 


the only thing submitted,) I deny that the ques- 

tion of Kansas being a slave or free State was ever 

submitted to the people by that constitution. 
Slaves are held in Kansas—some hundreds of 


them; 1 do not know how many, and it matters | 
hot for my argument how many; for if any are | 


held there by constitutional authority, it is a slave 
State. Now, the Lecompton constitution pro- 
vides, that even if the slavery article should be 
voted down, still ** the right of property in slaves 
now in this ‘Territory shallin no manner be inter- 
fered with.’? And this the President, in his mes- 


Sage, approves, and thinksit would be very wrong || 


for the constitution to drive the slavery already 
existing in the Territory out of the State, or to 
deprive the masters already there of their slave 
property. 

Sir, to this complexion has popular sovereignty 
come at last: first, deny the right of either Con- 
gress or a Territorial Legislature to prohibit sla- 
very ina Territory; next, procure a decision of 
the Supreme Court that the Constitution of the 

nited States carries slavery into the Territories; 
and then, deny the right of the people of a Terri- 


tory, when they form a State constitution, to drive | 


out the slavery already existing there, upon the 
ground that it is interfering with vested rights. 
Mr. Chairman, I turn from this doctrine with 
disgust; and I tell you that I trust the last slave 
State has been added to this Confederacy. So 
— me God, none shall ever be admitted with 
anywhere else, wherever or whenever it is in my 
PoWer to strike a shackle from a human limb, or 
ci se human progress, that power shall be exer- 


Mr. MAYNARD. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 


THE CON 


assistance of my vote; and whether here or | 


—— papeiciainanannentitiamea -_--—-— 


‘an apology is due to you and to the committee, | 
| on my part, for presuming to trespass longer on | 
|| their patience in the discussion of this subject, on | 
|, which they have heard so much. I originally in- | 
tended to take no part in it. My purpose was to | 
cast my vote sans phrase, and to leave it on record | 
to vindicate itself; but reasons of a personal na- 
ture, as well as of a nature affecting the few gen- 
tlemen on this floor with whom I have the honor 
to concur in sentiment, have induced me to seek 
an opportunity to state the reasons why, and the 
principles on which, I shall vote for the admission 
of Kansas as a State under the Lecompton con- 
| stitution. It might be enough to say that, after | 
a discussion of upwards of three months, I have 
neither seen nor heard assigned any sufficient 
phrase, the rule is on the opposition to show 
reason why I should not thus vote; for, in legal | 
cause, if any they have or can show, why Kan- 
| Sas, with that constitution, should not be admit- 
| ted. I take it, sir, that when the people of a 
Territory, being citizens of the United States, in 
numbers sufficient to give them a Representative 
in Congress, united as a body-politic, under a 
| constitution republican in its form, come here and 
apply to us to be admitted as a State, their right | 
to admission is complete. We might, as has 

been done in some instances in the history of the 

country, by factious opposition, deny that right; | 
and the people so applying may have no legal | 
means of enforcing it. The remedy may not be 


| 
/ 
| 
| 





theless complete. 

I have been told bya gentleman having the best 
| means of knowing, and having no interest what- 
ever in misrepresentation, that the inhabitants of 
| the Territory, at the present time, number up- 
wards of one hundred thousand. That statement 
I have seen no onecontrovert. As to the numer- 
ical sufficiency of her population, I have not heard 








| had the honor to listen to. 
Chairman, come here with a constitution that, I 


son? 


Kansas should not be admitted? I will assign the 
reason why she should not be. It is that they 


| ask us to give them power in this body in the | 


election of a President of the United States, and 
in the Federal Government, in proportion to the 
number of their slaves, allowing three slaves in 
|| that Territory to equal one such man as he [Mr. 
|Maywnarp] and I. Now, | am unwilling to sur- 
render my own dignity in this way. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
gentleman has mentioned that point; and prob- 
ably 1 shall allude to it before I sitdown. That 
is an old idea, which has been repeated again and 


| again, and which has been suffered to pass un- | 


challenged and uncontradicted, to my utter sur- 
prise and amazement. 

But I was going on to speak of the reason why 
we are told Kansas should not be admitted under 
this constitution. ‘The reason is because her con- 

| stitution does—what? Establish slavery? Not 
abitof it. Itdoes not do that. But because it 
| recognizes a property in slaves that are already 
| there. Because it provides that these slaves shall 
| not be emancipated, except on one of two condi- 
tions: either that the consent of the owner shall 
| first be obtained, or that the pecuniary value of 
the slave shall be paid him in money; and that so 
| long as slavery is recognized in Kansas, the em- 
|| igrant who comes there shall be permitted to in- 
| troduce the slaves which he actually and bona fide 
| owns. 
That, sir, is the reason why the Opposition on 


| this side of the House insist that Kansas shall not 
be admitted into the Union under the Lecompton 
constitution. 

But, sir, what are the pretexts which they set 
up? One is, that the convention which framed 
|| that constitution had no authority to frame a State 
| constitution. The second is, that after they had 
'| framed the constitution, they did not submit it for 
|| ratification or rejection at the ballot-box. The 


U third is, that the constitution in itself does not 
(| contain any provision by which it may be changed 
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in their power; but, as [ hold, their right is never- 


it seriously dqubted. | think that you, Mr. Chair- | 
man, [Mr. Bocock,] made the statement, the other | 
| day on the floor, and that statement remains un- | 
contradicted in any of the speeches that I have | 
These people, Mr. | 


suppose, no one will deny is republican in its | 
form, and ask to be admitted. Now, sir, why | 
| should they not be admitted? What is the rea- | 


Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman asks why | 


I am very glad that the | 
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until 1864. The fourth is, that because in the 
election, under the convention which framed the 
constitution, held on the 21st of December, frauds 
intervened at the ballot-box. 

Now, sir, I shall not attempt to discuss these 
various pretexts, or either of them. They have 
been discussed, ably and ingeniously discussed, 
for the last three months; and if the discussion 
has advanced one step since the first arguments 
which were made in the other end of the Capitol 
at the very outset of the session, I confess I have 
not been able to see it. The arguments have been 
varied; the phraseology has been changed; form 
and variety have been given to illustration, but the 
discussion stands to the logic of the mind exactly 
where it did after the first week or ten days of tne 
session. And, sir, we might stand here and refine 
and discuss the question of the sovereignty of the 
people; whether that sovereignty is subject to be 
delegated; whether it is divinibte or indivisible; 
whether it is complete or only partial; we might 
dwell here upon the various questions of political 
metaphysics to our dying day, and we would never 
arrive one step nearer a result that would be either 
conclusive or satisfactory. And what is the use 
of it?) What does it all amount to? Other gen- 
tlemen may differ with me in opinion; I speak 
only for myself. I would bind no man to my opin- 
ion. I profess to bind no man to my opinions, but, 
sir, in my — let these questions be discussed 
as ably as they may be, and decided either the one 
way or the other, and it will amount to nothing 
in settling the great point which we have before 
us for our ultimate decision. I know that a man 
who wants to pursue a particular course for rea- 
sons best known to himself, who does not like to 
give the true reason, will sometimes be very in- 
genious in assigning false reasons, untrue reasons, 
reasons, I mean, which are not his real reasons. 
I do not intend by this, or by any other remarks 
I shall make, to be offensive; I mean not to be of- 
fensive to any one, and I hope that every gentle- 
man will understand me, that if in the heat of 
debate, I shall use any language that shall jar 
upon the feelings of any member of this House, 
I shall be ready to make al! due reparation. 

We may just as well come right up to the ques- 
tion. There is no use in beating about the bush. 
We have been told repeatedly by gentlemen on 
this side of the House, when pressed fora reply, 
that if every man, woman, and child, in Kansas, 
were in favor of admitting her into the Union as 
a slave State, they would resist it. This is the 
very last expression of sentiment we have heard 
on this floor, from the honorable gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Seana who has just taken 
his seat, and who closed with an enunciation. I 
understood him to make an appeal to God—to say 
with solemn emphasis, ‘* So help me God! I will 
never vote for the admission of another slave State 
into the Union.’’ - There, sir, is the ground we 
have to stand upon, the ground we have to contest, 
and we might as well come right up to the point 
like true soldiers, and like men meet it. ** When 
Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war.’’ 
But, sir, they must meet upon the plains of Hel- 
las, upon the shores of the Hellespont, or the tug 
of war does not come. 

Mr. Chairman, I might, if I chose, commend 
tomy Democratic friends for their consideration— 
just here, [ might show them and point to them 
as a warning—how their principles and their pol- 
icy, which they have been for years inaugurating 
| upon the country, and which have greatly tended 
| to change the Government from a pure republic 
to a simple democracy, have now returned upon 
them to plague the inventors. ‘This idea of sub- 
mitting a constitution to the people for the popu- 
lar vote, is only one of them—perhaps the least 
objectionable. I have no time to discuss the sub- 
jectas I conceive it should be discussed; but when 
gentlemen rise here, and insist that it is necessary, 
to give validity to a constitution framed by a con- 
vention of the people that it shall first be submit- 
ted to the people at the ballot-box, for their rati- 
fication or rejection, and approved by them, they 
announce a doctrine that would have startled 
George Washington, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Franklin, 
tufus King, the Morrises, and Pinckney, and the 
other sages who framed our American Constitu- 
tion. ‘Those great men unanimously recom- 
mended that the Constitution of the United States 
| should be submitted ‘ to a convention of dele- 
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gates, chosen in each State by the people thereof, 
under the recommendation of its Legislature, for 
their assent and ratification.’’ ‘The idea of sub- 
mitting their handiwork to the test of the ballot- 
box to give it vitality and validity did not occur 
tothem. They did not deem it expedient even. 
sefore I proceed to discuss the great question 
before us, I beg to be indulged in a single sugges- 
tion‘with regard to the Lecompton constitution. 
There is one feature of that instrument which, 
vermit me to say, meets my most cordial appro- 
a ieee call it ** Americanism,’’ ‘* Know Noth- 
ingism,’’ or what you please. It provides that 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of that 
State shall be at least thirty years of age, and 
shall have been citizens of the United States for 
at least twenty years, to be eligible to office. And 
it furthermore provides that those who are enti- 
tled to vote shall be citizens of the United Slates 
above the age of twenty-one years, and shall have 
resided in the State one year. That, sir, is one 
of the principles which has ever been regarded as 
among the fundamental principles of the Amer- 
ican party. Compare that with another consti- 
tution which we are called on to ratify. [mean 
the constitution of the Territory of Minnesote, 
the getting up of which I have learned, indirectly, 
was by frauds, in comparison with which the 
alleged Kansas frauds amount to comparatively 
little. That constitution, sir, provides that for- 
eigners, unnaturalized, who have been twelve 
months in the United States,and four months in 
the State, shall be entitled, at the ballot-box, to 
the same privileges as a citizen born here, who 
has studied our Constitution and our institutions 
until he is presumed to know something about 
them. Indians, too, are permitted to vote, pro- 
vided they put off the garments of savage life and 
put on broadcloth or jeans made up in the form 
of coat, vest, and pantaloons. 

Mr. Seen, 7 have said that this slavery 
question is the great question which we are con- 
sidering. Itis the practical issue. It is another 
form of the same old question which for many 
years has come up in one shape or another for the 
consideration of Congress; and although it has 
often been attempted to bid it ‘*down,”’ yet it 
will not down at our bidding; and we are told that 
if we admit Kansas under the Lecompton consti- 
tution that the agitation still will not stop. We 
are told with taunt and sneer and jeer that that 
shall not stop this agitation. Perhaps not; but 
do you think the agitation will stop if we refuse 
to admit her? Let the final vote in this House be 
a rejection of Kansas as a State under the Le- 
compton constitution, and it will go with light- 
ning mpset, upon a thousand wires, to every part 
of the North, and you will hear an answering echo 
rattling along upon the same wires: ** We have tri- 
umphed; we have crushed out these tyrant slave- 
holders; we have got the slave-drivers under our 
feet’’—appealing to Black Republicans, in terms 
the most impassioned and denunciatory, to rush 
on and to subjugate them, It may be that admit- 
ting Kansas with the Lecompton constitution may 
not still this unhallowed, fratricidal strife. I fear, 
indeed, and the times are ominous and portentous, 
that it will not have that effect; but if itis stopped, 
that is the only mode, in my opinion, by which 
it can be stopped for a long time tocome. Refuse 
to admit Kansas, reject her, keep the question 
open, keep the subject of strife still before the peo- 
- undecided, and I feel justified in saying that 

know this unhappy contest will not cease. It 
will wax fiercer rather. 

Now, what is this slavery agitation? It is not 
a thing of to-day. It is not a thing of the year 
pe or even of the age just gone by. We have 
vad it foralong time. It originated before the 
adoption of our Federal Constitution, and it has 
continwed ever since; and it has raged since, per- 
haps, with more violence than before. Under that 
instrument, which we all know is a compromise 
—an agreement which our fathers mutually en- 
tered into for themselves, their heirs, and their 
representatives forever; under the Constitution, 
slavery was made an element of political weak- 
ness in every State where it existed. And Il come 
now to answer the idea which was thrown out, 
not for the first time, by the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Guwpies.] I say that, under the Federal 
Constitution, slavery is an element of political 
weakness in the States where it exists. 

Let me illustrate. We have had comparisons 











j 

| instituted here between the State of New York 
and the State of Virginia, between the State of 
Kentucky and the State of Ohio. Whether these 
comparisons were fair and just, I do not under- 
take to say; but, suppose f should go back into 
the history of your proud old State, Mr. Chair- 
man, and institute an inquiry of another sort. 
The greatest product of a civilized government is 
its men, said Mr. Burke, when shedding eloquent 
tears over the grave of his only and much-loved 
son: **At this exigent moment the loss of a fin- 
ished man cannot easily be supplied.’’ I might 
point to the scroll of history, written so plain that 
we may all read, and say, ‘* There is Virginia; 
look at her names. There, too, is Kentueky— 


glorious old Kentucky; and there are her names;”? | 


and leave you to point to the glorious sons of 
New York and Obio, and array them, for I would 
not make any invidious comparisons. 

Let me institute a comparison illustrative of the 
doctrines which I enunciated just now, between, 


I may say, the State of my youth and the State of 


my manhood; the noble old State where I had the 
honor—for I do esteem it an honor—to draw my 
first breath, and the glorious State where, I hope, 
in the providence of God, I shall be permitted to 
lay down what shall be left of my mortal remains 
— Massachusetts and Tennessee. It appears from 
the census of 1850, under which was made the 
apportionment by which we are now represent- 
ing those States in the national Legislature, that 
Massachusetts has a population of less than one 
million, whereas Tennessee is shown by the 
same authority to have a population of more than 
one million, The precise numbers, it is not ne- 
cessary to state for the purpose of the argument. 
On this floor, Tennessee, with a population of 
upwards of one million, is represented by ten 
members only, while Massachusetts, with a pop- 
ulation of less than a million, is represented by 
eleven members. This inequality occurs under 
the provision of the Federal Constitution referred 
to by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gippin6s, | 
in the outset of my remarks in connection with 
an idea repeated here and elsewhere, I will not 
| say how many times. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a remark ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. I do not wish to be dis- 
courteous, and | hofe Lam not discourteous when 
I decline to yield the floor. Owing to an indolent 


habit, | have not reduced my remarks to writing, | 


as is often done by other gentlemen, and which, 

| 1 admit, may be the better mode. Therefore | 
hope, as my time is fast running out, that gentle- 
men will not interrupt me, unless the interruption 
is necessary. If I may ‘*‘ guess,’’ my friend from 
Maine [Mr. Fosrer] was going to state, that of 
the population of Tennessee three hundred thou- 
sand, or more, are negro slaves. 

Well, sir, let me ask how many of the paeyie 
of Massachusetts that go to swell the numbers in 
the census tables are convicts in their penitentiary 
and in their prisons?) How many of them are 
paupers? how many of them are foreigners, un- 
naturalized and unamericanized? Why, sir, in 
one school they have there—and that is a fact I 
would comniend to the attention of those who are 
fond of dealing in comparative statistics—in one 
institution, the details of which [ happen to have, 
a sort of juvenile penitentiary—a reform school 
they call it: I believe an excellent and most ne- 
cessary institution for that State—they have six 
hindred and more bad boys, to be reformed. 1 
suspect that, Mr. Chairman, is a greater number 

| of graceless lads than you could find in all your 
State whom your civil authorities would deem it 
necessary to take away from their parents at that 
early age, and to shut them up in a reformatory 
institution, in order to keep them from becoming 

_ rogues when they grow up to be men. And these 
unfortunate children are a part of the population 
of the State, counted by the poll in the Federal 
enumeration? Why should we not reckon our 
negroes, as well as Massachusetts her convicts? 
3ut you say negroes do not vote. That has been 
true, in fact, in Tennessee, since 1834, when, by 
a change in our State constitution, the free ne- 


| groes who had previously enjoyed the elective 


franchise, were excluded for the first time from the 
ballot-box. But what does that signify? How 
many persons in Massachusetts vote? The whole 
number amounts to some one hundred and forty 
or ove hundred and fifty thousand, out of a pop- 
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ulation of something less than a million. So that 
among the whole people, only one in five 
can vote; and that one voter, by a politica) neces. 
sity, governs the other four or five. Iam awara 
there has been some objection made to that s 
_of affairs by an interesting portion of her 
tion; that her fair daughters—and they are very 
fair and learned to adegree—have often petitioned 
the Legislature, and have held conventions with. 
out count, insisting that things ought not so to 
be; that the old-fashioned mode of petticog:. 
government and curtain lectures are not exact) 
suited to the progress and refinement of modern 
civilization; that they desire a litle more author. 
ity—something more effective than persuasion— 
which, under the-present state of political priyj. 
leges, they do notenjoy. But at present, iess thay 
one fifth of the whole population do the voting 
exercise all the political power. For the purpose 
of this discussion, it matters little who compose 
the other four fifths, whether men, women, or 
children; criminals or the virtuous; black or white: 
freemen or slaves. They are not governors, they 
are the governed. s 
| Whatelse? We are told that our slaves are not 
people, not population at all; that they are mere 
property. ‘* Why,’’ they say to us, * would you 
let our property vote—our oxen, our horses, our 
mules ?’’—or to use an illustration which I would 
not venture upon in this presence, except that [ 
borrow it from a distinguished son of Massachu- 
settsgafterwards a distinguished citizen of Penp- 
sylvania, Benjamin Franklin— ‘would you allow 
our ‘jackasses’ to vote ?”’ meaning the four-footed 
ones, of course. 

‘That brings us exactly to the point of practical 
difference upon this subject between the people 
of the North and the people of the South. The 

| people of the South hold the slave to be a per- 

son. Northern men say he is merely property, 

a chattel, and nothing more. We were told the 

other day by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

| Bryeuam] that he could not admit this * guilty 
fantasy’’—I think that was his expression—of 
propertyin man. My dear sir, where do you get 
that idea from? No property in human beings? 
Do you state that as a proposition of law, or an 
assertion of fact that can be maintained? What 
is property? What do we mean by it? Property, 
proprietas—w hat is it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see, I presume, refers to me. The gentleman asks 
me whence I get my authority for saying asI did 
say on this floor, that there could be no proper- 
ty in man; and the pretense of property in man 
was an atrocity, a wild and guilty fantasy. | am 
surprised that the gentleman should put that ques- 
tion. I tell the gentleman, in the first place, that 

_ I feel perfectly confident that the gentleman’s own 
immortal spirit bears witness, in spite of his logic 
to the contrary, to the truth of the assertion that 
there can be no property in man; that his right 
to life and liberty is inherent and imperishable; 
therefore, I put the question to the gentleman, 
can he himself be rightfully reduced to a chattel 
and sold as a chattel? Can his wife be rightfully 
reduced to a chattel and sold as a chattel? Can 

his child be rightfully reduced to a chattel and 
sold as a chattel? Answer me that. 

| Mr. MAYNARD. It is that same immortal 

principle alluded to by the gentleman—the unan- 
swerable logic of personal conviction—upon which 

_I was proceeding to predicate my argument. But 
before doing so, I submit to his better judgment 

that it is, to say the very least of it, im question- 
able taste fora member standing here to put forth 
his particular opinions, then to throw them into 

_ the face of another, who, by position, if not other- 
wise, is his peer as long as he stands upon this 
floor, and cry * answer me that;’’ as if our opin 
ions and convictions were not entitled each to the 

/same respect. I assure the gentleman his ques- 

‘tion is not difficult to answer. I am happy © 

answer it, ’ 

I was proceeding to ask what property is. Why, 
sir, it is the peculiar right which one man has in 
some person or thing, paramount to, and to the 
exclusion of, anybody else. That is the idea, if 
not the definition of property. It is the right pe- 
culiar tg myself,exclusive of all others, by whic 
I hold my farm; the right by which I hold my 
|horse. Itis the right by which I hold the me 
| clothing I wear as my protection. And, sir, las 
| the gentleman from Ohio if he has not a property 
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.s own wife? Has he nota property in his | 
child? has he nota property, as a guardian, || 
3 own ward? has he not, asa master, a prop- 
wy in bis OWN apprentice, which the law will 
rect, a8 Well in his own State as in every other 
<rate in the civilized world? LT imagine he thinks 

. has. Property in slaves a solecism! a guilty 
-ytasy! Property in man a principle which you | 
anpeal to my immortal spirit to contradict! Sir, 
j have stated that, after all, the great difference | 
tween the people of the North and the people | 
ofthe South, was in the mode of looking at the 
satus of the negro, whether, in hiring a slave, he | 
. pot to be regarded as a person. 
~ Tam aware that anything [ might say upon this 
point would probably be attributed to the heat of 
eoyment, to the pressure of circumstances, and 
to the force of this particular occasion, if it did 
notexpose me to insinuations equally ungenerous | 
and unfounded. I hold in my hand a legal decis- 
ion made not long ago by one of the best of men, 
-aveholder though he be,a man candid and con- 
ecientious in his convictions, cool, calm, and de- 
verative in his judgment—Nathan Green—made 
when he adorned the bench of the supreme court 
of Tennessee, and announcing the opinion of the 
eytire court. ‘The question presented to their con- 
sideration was this—exactly the one I am now 
considering: Whether a slave be a person, and as 
such can be a legatee and take under a will? Hear | 
what he says on the subject, anaouncing, se far 
as the highest legal authority of my own State is | 
concerned, the view that is entertained on this || 
identical question: 

“ Rut we are met with the objection that none but free 
persons have a right to sue, and that the persons of color in 
iyis ease are still slaves. A slave is not in the condition of | 
shorseoran ox. His liberty is restrained, it is true, and || 
his owner controls his actions and claims his services. But 
he is made after the image of the Creator. He has mental | 
capacities, and an immortal principle in his nature, that | 
constitute him equal to his owner, but for the accidental 
position in whieh fortune has placed him. The owner has 
acquired conventional right to him, but the laws under 
whieh he is held as a slave, have not and cannot extinguish 
his high born nature, nor deprive bim of many rights inhe- 
rentinman. Thus, while, he is a slave, he can make a 
contract for his freedom which our laws recognize, and he | 
ean take a bequest of bis freedom, and by the same will he 
can take personal or real estate.”’— Ford vs. Ford,7 Hump., 
vk 

Sir, | drop that portion of the argument. Such, 
] have attempted to show, is the effect of this pro- 
vision in the Constitution of the United States; | 
that by reason of it, the people of the free States 
have been enabled to encroach upon the southern 
or slave States, and that with the continual cry of 
‘slave power,’’ ** property representation.’’ This 
argument, predicated upon the ‘* slave-power’’ 
idea, was thrown in my teeth at the very outset 
of my remarks by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. 
Gippines,}] as though it was wholly unanswer- 
able. And justin this connection, sir, for I may be 
permitted to refer to a speech which the venerable 
gentleman—venerable from his age, l mean—made 
ou this subject afew days ago. I commend itto 
his further consideration; and I ask him to say 
whether he would, coolly and deliberately—for | 
know he is subject to undue excitement—ap- 
p aching, as he is,almost to the verge of the other 
world, repeat it. Lask him to say whether, as 
he expects the solemn court, which I hope may 
ve sull remote—for I mean something more than 
tere compliment when I say to him, or to any 
other aged man, serus in celum redeas—I ask him 
‘0 say whether he would ratify or approve it? He || 
sdenouncing the idea of property in manas rank 
inhdelity, and says: 

“Could I hope that my remarks would meet the eye of 
a ae 1 would in an especial manner invoke || 
te icial influence against this infidelity. I would be- | 
reech them no more to sanction, by their action, that blas- || 
. many which seeks to transform the image of God into prop- 
b ae degrades man, with his undying aspirations, 

estiny, to the level of the brute.” 

My God! has it come to this, that the oldest 
when pares with a place in this House, from 
fa - ne lightest whisper is carried on the wings 
rd wind to that autocratic, overpowering, un- 
<a domination, should utter such sepvoges | 
ined e earful invocation upon the most determ- | 
’ foe we have ever had? 
a ee - place call an the British power | 
who feacha ten! _ put down t e sons of the men 
unmail or his country ’s deliverance from the | 
a King's ha at Yorktown, at Camden, at Eutaw, 
ritiek® 8 Mountain, and who resisted that same | 

‘sh power at New Orleans, ay, the sons of 


in h 
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| 
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, who have been conspicuous. 


| **a finality in their totality.” 


the men who in former times, when the gentle- | 


/ man’s own Western Reserve was in peril and in 


trouble, went from their distant homes, and re- 
sisted the same British power, aided, as it was, 


| by the savage foe, to protect the settlements of 
| his now flourishing State? 


Has it come to this? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him 


Mr. MAYNARD. I prefer that the gentleman 





should hear me a little further, before he under- | 
takes to answer. Sir,is that all? Not only does 


he commend us to the tender mercies of that hate- 
ful Power—and I regret that he should have had 


some little pretext for the utterance of such a sen- |! 


| timent, in something said a few days since, as | 
| would fain hope in the excitement of debate, bya 
| gentleman on the other side of the Hall [Mr. 


SuortrerR|—but he goes further, and says: 


**J would also warn the Spanish Crown and other con- 


| tinental Powers, that our present Executive is seeking, by 


all the various means and arts of diplomacy, to detach Cuba 
from its allegiance, toannex it to the United States, in order 
to increase the influence of the slave power, and add 


| strength to this American infidelity. 


**T hope and trust that this conspiracy may be defeated ; 
that all Christian Governments may exert their power 
against the further extension of this scourge of our race.” 


Sir, in history there have been two aged men, 
One, we are told, 
sat day after day and year after year in the Ro- 
man Senate ;and when called uponto speak, all that 
he said was ‘‘Delenda est Carthago.’’ Thatisnot 
the speech which my compeer from Ohio indulges 


| in. No, no,no! He is not speaking of a foreign 
| Power. 
| his country. It is not Carthage, hated and feared, | 


He is not speaking of the enemies of 


which he would destroy. No,no,no! There 
was another venerable man—venerable for his 
years—the jabbering, jibing old infidel of Terney, 
whose one speech was aimed at the Holy One, 
under whom we all hope for salvation—‘* Crush 
the wretch!’’ ** Crush the wretch!’’ And, sirs,I 


fear, I fear—I hope not, I will not believe—that | 


** crush the wretch!” will ever be the exclama- 
tion of any who may ever come to have a place 
here. ** Wretch !’’—word of baleful omen, which 


should include the loved ones whom you and I |! 


have left in our far-away homes. What mean 
these things? Iam speaking to gray hairs. I 
bow down to age, anddo it reverence. Butlet me 
appeal to the gentleman, in a spirit of kindness, 
and say to him, ‘‘do not, although you bring 
vrour own neighbors, your own Black Republican 
hosts, to make war upon us—do not, do not, do 
not, | beg of you, invoke upon us Sritish power 
or the Spanish inguisition !”’ 

I would be glad to have gone a little into the 
history of the slavery agitation, to show how it 
sprung up in this country, and to show how it 


| had its origin in a faction in the North; then, as 


now, actuated by hatred to the South, and every- 


thing southern, from the time when, during the 


revolutionary war, it tried to supplant Washing- 
ton in his high command; how it attempted to 
revent the formation and adoption of the Amer- 
ican Constitution; how, in 1803, when we ac- 


| quired Louisiana, it stated in this House that it 


was a cause sufficient to dissolve the allegiance of 
the States to the Federal Government; and that 
while it was the privilege of all, it was the duty 
of some, to go out peaceably if they could, forei- 


| bly if they must; how, when we were engaged in 


another war, with the same British power, they 
met in convention at Hartford, in that odorous 
land of the nutmeg and the onion; and how, worse 


than that, they hoisted blue-lights at New Lon- 


don, that this same deadly enemy might know | 


where to strike us; how, in 1820, they resisted 


| the admission of Missouri into the Union, for the 


simple and sole reason that they now resist the 


| admission of Kansas; how they flooded this floor 


with petition after petition, for the most absurd | 


and impracticable objects, apparently for the pur- 
ose only of aggravating aanmenan the South; 
ow they continued this aggressive and annoying 
system of policy until 1850, when we believed 
that the laws then passed were, in the language 
of agentleman then representing a southern State, 


And then 1 would 


like to have reminded our Democratic friends 


how, when we had got the snake scotched but 
not killed, at the commencement of the Thirty- 
Third Congress, now four years ago, in every 
department of the Government they held the reins 
in their hands, wielding a power deemed irresist- 
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ible, they committed what, in politics, is said to 
be worse than a crime—a blunder—which again 
brought up the slavery agitation in a form more 
fierce and rampant than ever before. 

Mr. Chairman, you know that one of the insti- 
tutions peculiar to the South is the yellow-jacket, 
a very irritable little insect, whose nest, with the 
boys, Is a practical noli-me-tangere. Sir, the boy 
who would deliberately put his finger into a yel- 
low-jacket’s nest might be admired as a camel of 
prudence and sound discretion in comparison with 
the politician who would stir up the abolition ele- 
ment in our political affairs. 

But, sir, I have not time to dwell upon any of 
these matters. I would like, if I had time, to fol- 
low that same element, this same abolition fury, 
for it is such, through all its ramifications in the 
Kansas troubles; I would like to follow it in the 
form of grave and learned professors, in the form 
of reverend clergymen—ay, sir, in the form of 
lovely woman; sending to that troubled land emi- 
grants from public meetings, armed with the rifle 
in one hand, and, for a counterpoise, a Bible in 
the other. I would have liked to have shown, if 
I had had the time, how those rifles were used for 
the murder of some of my own neighbors, people 
who were not slaveholders—and there is a gen- 
tleman now in my eye, who knows very well to 
whom I allude—people who went into Kansas be- 
cause they were poor, with the hope of providing 
for their children acondition better than their own. 
These men, I say, were shot down, shot down by 
free-State men, decoyed from their beds at the 
hour of midnight, under false and wicked pretexts 
—not only were their lives taken, but their bodies 
mutilated and mangled, ina manner that would 
have disgraced a troop of sepoys. And yet, the 
Administration is censured and denounced for send- 
ing an army into Kansas to preserve the peace ! 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. _ eens 
the other day, if Lunderstood him, took the groun¢ 
that the army wassent there in violation of law, 
and that the people would have been justified in 
levying war upon them and driving them out by 
force. 

I might pass on, and if I had time I would be 
glad to do so, until we come down to the very 
latest actin this great drama of fanaticism—an 
act which has just closed in that same State to 
which I have reterred—the State of Massachusetts 
—and of which the slower progress of the mails 
has yet failed, I believe, to bring us the intelli- 
gence which has reached us by a shorter mode of 
transmission. I refer, sir, to the removal from 
the office of judge of the probate court of the 


' county of Suffolk, in that State, of Edward Greely 


Loring. The mere removal of the man is a mat- 
ter of little consequence. We see men go out of 
office every day without much, if any, feeling. 
When at the commencement of the session the 
little page boys were sent home to their widowed 
mothers under the stress of party discipline, f 
confess that my sympathies were affected tenfold 
more deeply than by the removal of this gentle- 
man, who is known to me only in his public 
character. But the cause for which he was re- 
moved is matter of higher consideration, matter 
which it concerns us to notice. What is that 
eause? Thathe has been unfaithful in the exer- 
cise of his office? That widows and orphans have 
suffered under his administration of the affairs of 
his court? Notatall; notat all. But because, 


, some four, five, or six years ago, he assisted, in 


i 


the character of a commissioner of the United 
States, under the act of Congress known as the 
fugitive slave law, in restoring to a gentleman in 
Virginia a slave who had escaped and taken ref- 
uge in Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALL, of Massachusetts. Will the gen- 
tleman allow me to correct him? 

Mr. MAYNARD, My time is nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. HALL, of Massachusetts. I wish to cor- 
rect a statement made by the gentleman. 

Mr. MAYNARD. My time is nearly out and 
[must goon. Lam very sorry indeed to seem 
even to be disobliging. Lam not so. J wish I 
had time to hear all the gentleman has to say. If 
the removal of Judge Loring is susceptible of ex- 
planation I would be glad that it should be ex- 
plained, but I cannot yield for that purpose now. 

Mr. HALL, of Massachusetts. 1 wish to cor- 
rect him as to a point of fact. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I cannot yield. 
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Mr. HALL, of Massachusetts. Judge Lorin 
was removed for a violation of a State law. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The State of Massachu- 
setts has, through all the departments of her gov- 


ernment, her Legislature, and her chief Execu- | 
tive, decided that the citizens of a slave State shall | 


not have their constitutional rights upon the soil 
of Massachusetts. I care very little about that. 
I presume that there are few people of the South 
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who care to go into Massachusetts, but I fear this | 


is going to result in retaliation from the South. I 
fear it. 

[ have remarked privately to gentlemen who 
represent that State upon this floor, and I tell 
them publicly now, that before they are aware of 
it they may find their State out of the Union. The 
people of Sancedionacine do not, like the people of 
the South, stay at home to attend to their busi- 
ness. The people of the South, when they go 
abroad, go for pleasure, rarely for business. The 
people of Massachusetts, on the contrary, are all 
over the world. They have business, and much 
business, in the South. Ilow easy would it be 
for the people of the different southern States, as 
one of them has proposed to do, to pass laws dis- 


franchising the citizens of Massachusetts, so that || 


they should have no locus standi in curia, no legal 
remedy for the protection either of life or prop- 
erty; so that no Massachusetts vessel should be 


|| ritory—the men who were kind enough to leave 


protected from pillage if she landed upon the | 


southern coast by accident or otherwise; so that 
not a solitary article of Massachusetts manufac- 
ture should be sold there? I might go on and 
show that these measures of retaliation are prac- 
ticable; that they can be done. But I should be 
sorry to see when they are done. 

You may say that such a policy would be un- 
wise, that itis impolitic and unconstitutional. I 
would be very sorry—and I say it here without 
hesitation—to see such a policy adopted, and I 
would resist it as unwise and injudicious. But, 
sir, | know very well that there are prominent 


roen who differ from me in the matter of policy | 


and the matter of propriety. These things, too, 
never stop with the act itself. There is always a 
result “an a consequence which you cannot tram- 
mel up, which I, as a citizen of our common 
country, would deprecate and deplore. I am one 
of those who have no belief in a dissolution of 
the Union as a remedy for the evils under which 
we suffer. In my judgment, it is much wiser to 
—* bear tho¢e ills we have, 
Thun fly to others that we know not of.”” 

{tere the hammer fell. 

Mr. WALDRON. Lamaware, Mr. Chairman, 
that the discussion on the Lecompton constitu- 
tion has been prolonged in this Hall until it has, 
toa certain extent, lost novelty and interest; and, 
if Leonsulted only my own feelings, I should con- 
tent myself with a silent vote on the proposition 
which the President’s message brings to our no- 
tice; but the vote that [ cast here is the expres- 
sion of men with whom this question is one of 
deep and engrossing interest; and, in justice to 
them, | would avow publicly the views and con- 
victions which control that vote. 

The special message of the President, and the 
constitution which it indorses, are documents in 
every respect worthy of each other. An instru- 
ment like this Lecompton contrivance ought to be 
accompanied by exactly such a message. There 
has been exhibited in the construction of that in- 
strument a shameless disregard of even the ap- 
pearances of honesty, which is paralleled only by 
the bold and reckless statements of the messaze. 
There has been in every movement of the framers 
of that constitution a cool and wanten violation 


of popular rights, which is appropriately followed | 


up by a deliberate perversion of truth, and reck- 
less suppression of facts. 


The conspirators at | 


Lecompton treated the citizens of the Territory | 


as slaves, and the Executive of the nation de- 
nounces them as rebels. It was not enough that 


these men should suffer wrongs at the hand of |, 


usurped authority, but there must be added to 
them opprobrium, accusation, and insult; and the 
Executive now steps in, so that no part is left 
unacted in this programme of outrage. There is 
symmetry in the design, as well as harmony in 
the execution. No trifling matters of form or fact 
are allowed to interfere where congenial tastes 


and a common purpose draw men together; and || 


Ruchanan and Calhoun strike hands in mutual 
admiration of each other’s work. 


i 


The citizens of this broad land will peruse this 


message with varied emotions. A few will exult 
over it with exceeding joy. The men who in- 
dorsed its author in the last canvass as ‘‘ one 
who had never, by vote, or speech, or act, pained 
the most sensitive southern heart,’’ will be de- 
lighted with it; for it establishes their political 
sagacity beyond doubt, and affords them renewed 
evidence that their confidence has not been mis- 
placed. There are others who will join with them 
in admiration of its ability. The armed men who 
invaded Kansasin 1855, and elected, over the heads 
of its people, a Territorial Legislature, will be de- 
lighted at the earnestness with which the Presi- 
dent rebukes the free-State men for attempting to 
establish a government by force; and they will 
breathe freer and easier when they find that there 
is at the head of affairs an officer who is so con- 
scientiously the advocate of peaceful and legiti- 
mate suffrage. The President will also have his 
admirers among the past legislators of that Ter- 


| Missouri at the call of their neighbors, and take 
| the interests of Kansas under their guardianship. 
| These men will be horrified, in common with the 
President, at the usurpation which he charges 
upon the free-State men—the usurpation of men 
who would govern themselves! Then there are 
the disinterested patriots in that Territory, who 
manufacture poll-lists out of Cincinnati Directo- 
ries. How sensibly will they appreciate the de- 
nunciations of fraud that are hurled by the Pres- 
ident at the heads of the Topekaites, and how 
gallantly are they vindicated against the calum- 
nies of their slanderers! And then, last of all, 
there are the southern apostles, who, under the 
lead of Atchison and Titus, undertook mission- 
/ary labor in that Territory. With what oe 
/unection will they roll their eyes heavenward, 
| when they read the concluding paragraphs of this 
message, where the President so sincerely recog- 
nizes his obligations to his conscience and his 
Maker. 


To these invadersand usurpers, Mr. Chairman, 
this message affords ‘* aid and comfort;’’ with 
them it will find much favor; but there are others 
in the Democratic household who will not so 
readily subscribe to its reasoning and conclusions. 
There were, in 1856, men at the North who were 
so fervently devoted to the interests of freedom 
that they were thrown into spasms at the sight of 
** Dunn’s bill””—men who denied with an air of 
virtuous indignation that slavery had a shadow 
of rightin Kansas, or could acquire it without the 
consent of its people. What are these men now 
told by the President for whom they voted? Why 
that Kansas is just as much aslave State as Geor- 
gia or South Carolina, made so by the Federal 
Constitution and despite the wishes of its people; 
and this doctrine is now the standard of Demo- 
cratic faith; the test of Democratic orthodoxy ! 
And, then, there are the innocent mortals at the 
North who voted for Mr. Buchanan because they 
' wanted to make Kansas a free State—the men 
|; who marched under the banner of ** Buchanan 
/and Breckinridge,’’ and kept step to the music 

of ** Free Kansas.’’ What an air of injured inno- 
cence and misplaced confidence will these men 
assume when they read this message, abounding, 
as it does, in‘ doctrines which forge and fasten 
upon the Territories the fetters of oppression. 
| Well may these men ask, isthisthe feast to which 
| we were Invited? Is this the Democracy of which 
we were the advocates? Why, Mr. Cusine. 
| the Democrats of my State were told during the 
| last canvass that the nomination of James Buch- 
anan was a virtual rebuke of the official conduct 
of Franklin Pierce; and they were assured that 
| the Cincinnati convention had not indorsed his 
administration. When we prophesied that the 
election of James Buchanan would result in the 
very condition of things that we to-day witness, 
the answer was, that the Republicans were the 
men who by their acts endangered the cause of 


| freedom in Kansas, and that the Democrats were 


| the men to be relied on to save it for free men and 

| free institutions. 

_ A Democratic paper (the Adrian Watchtower) 

| published during that canvass, and which I now 
nold in my hand, charges the Republicans as fol- 
lows: 


«To you belongs the honor of voting to extend over free 


\4 territory the institution of American slavery, for the first 
t 


ime in the history of our country. 
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And the same paper informs its readers that, 
“If Kansas should now come into the Confederacy a. 
free State, its settiers may thank the United States Sones 
for the blessing; not the Republicans in the } = 
voted in solid phalanx for Dunn’s slavery bill.’ 
And at another time, in noticing the issues jp. 
volved in the contest between my honorable on 
ponent and myself for a seat on this floor, it warn, 
| Its readers ‘* that a vote for John S. Barr ™ 
vote for freedom in Kansas, and a vote for a 
| Waldron is a vote for slavery in Kansas,” 
I also hold in my hand a copy of the Nationa) 
Democrat, a paper which carries at mast-hea, 
the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge and 
immediately under them the following advertise. 
ments: 

*‘ Keep it before the people, that we will give the editor 
of the Dowagiac Tribune, or any other person, one hy, 
dred dollars, if they will show us a resolution in the Qj). 
cinnati platform indorsing the Administration of Franklin 
Pierce. We will also give one hundred dollars to any por. 
son who will show us a resoiution, or even a sentence, in 
| the Cincinnati platform, from which: it may be inferred tia, 

the Democratic party is in favor of the extension of slayer, 

‘Keep it before the people, that, at the last session of 
| Congress, the Republicans voted to extend slavery into Kay. 
| sas and Nebraska until 1858; the Democrats voted agains 

the measure. The House passed the bill; the Senate ge. 
feated it. Here are the acts of the two parties—not mor 
| empty professions.’? i 
| It was by such representations as these that 
votes were secured for James Buchanan. [ migh; 
| say that the men who cast them were cheated 
| with their eyes open, and that they were duped 
no worse than they deserved to be; but I will not 
| unnecessarily wound their tender sensibilities jy 
| this day of their humiliation; I leave them to set. 
| tle with their betrayers, if any self-respect is left 
them, or submit to the swindle, if their manhood 
is ‘crushed out.’? It is my purpose to address 
myself for a few moments to the question which 
this message introduces to our attention—the 
uestion of the admission of Kansas under the 
ecompton constitution. 
| The Constitution of the United States declares 
| that Congress may admit new States into the 
| Union. The language used implies the exercise 
| of a discretion on the part of Congress; nota dis- 
| cretion to be exercised arbitrarily and recklessly, 
| without reason or judgment, but a discretion in 
‘accordance with well-settled rules and well-defined 
| principles. In determining the question of admis- 
sion, there are threeconsiderations involved which 
demand the scrutiny of the national Congress. 
First. Does the Territory present itself with proper 
boundaries and the requisite population? Second. 
Are the people of the ‘Ferritory satisfied with the 
| constitution under which admission is asked? 
And lastly. Is that constitution republican in its 
provisions? I take it that these three questions 
are pertinent to the issue; that they cover the 
entire ground, and determine, by the facts they 
| elicit, our duty in the premises. I pass by the 
| first of these inquiries with the simple statement, 
| that no question is raised, here or elsewhere, on 
| the score of population or boundaries. It is con- 
ceded that the Territory of Kansas contains & 
population sufficient to bear the burdens of a State 
government at home, and to entitle it to its repre- 
'sentative votes in this Cxnitol. In fact, a bill 
passed this branch of the national Congress neat'y 
| two years ago, admitting it into the Union as® 
| State; and, although bitter/y assailed and con- 
tested at the time, yet it was on other grounds 
than that which I have indicated; and, since the 
| passage of that act, the steacy current of imm!- 
| gration has thrown into that ‘lerritory thousanés 
more of our fellow-citizens. 
| The second inquiry that commends itself to tie 
attention of the American Congress is this: Av 
the citizens of Kansas content with the constitu- 
tion that is here presented in their name? Is it 
their own free offering and te untrammeled *- 
pression of their will? This is a most materi’ 
inquiry. In the determination of it, it becomes 
us to examine all the facts and circumstances that 
surround the inception, the framing, and the i 
dorsing of this instrument, so that we may decid 
| how far it meets with popular sanction and ap- 
proval. For I take it for granted that no Congt'ss 
should force into the Union a State with ® “4 
| stitution that its citizens abhorred and repudiate 
I take it that such an act is an act of Te. 
| at war with the spirit of our institutions, @n¢ T° 
'pugnant to every republican impulse. It is 
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most pertinent inquiry, therefore, how far this | sus, and in fifteen counties out of thirty-four there 


Lecompton constitution embodies and expresses 


the sentiments of the people over whom it is at- 


cal of a few facts only to show most clearly that 
was conceived in sin, born in iniquity, nursed 
~ fraud, and can only reach the maturity of man- 
ood in violation of every principle of justice, 
ionor, and good faith. 

* It js not necessary here to go back to the organ- 
sation of this Territory and note, step by step, 
che successive outrages and usurpations that stain 


vs history. I shall only take time to recur to the 


eoeeedings more immediately connected with the || 
‘amingand pretended ratification of this Lecomp- || 


.oy constitution. lL commence at the 19th day of 
February last; when we find a Territorial Le- 
vislature in session, claiming to exercise author- 
iy—a Legislature which owed its existence to 
bare-faced outrage and fraud—a band of usurp- 
ers, Whose authority never was recognized out of 
sieht of your soldiers. This bogus Legislature 
isses a law providing for a constitutional con- 
yention to be held on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember, and the election of its delegates on the 
frst Monday in June. The President of the Uni- 
ted States, in his anxiety to indorse the action of 
, usurping Legislature, and to smooth the pas- 
saze of another slave State into the Confederacy, 
tells the country, in his annual message, that this 
enabling act of the Territorial Legislature ‘* was 
in the main, just and fair; and it is to be regret- 
ted that all the qualified voters had not registered 
themselves, and voted under its provisions.’’ He 
siates moreover, that ‘*a large proportion of the 
citizens of Kansas did not think proper to regis- 
ter their names, and to vote at the election for del- 
egates; but an opportunity to do this having been 
fairly afforded, their refusal to avail themselves of 
their right could in no manner affect the legality 
of the convention. ’’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, against these bold state- 
ments of the Executive, | place testimony that 
cannot well be gainsayed. I give the statements 
of the gentlemen who were sent there by the Ad- 
ministration as executive officers of that Territory 
—men whose antecedents and associations com- 
mended them to the Administration as fast friends 
of that peculiar institution which it is the province 
of the Democracy in these latter days to cherish. 
Governor Walker says: 


“That (the Lecompton] convention had vital, not tech- 
nical defects, in the very substance of its organization 


under the territorial law, which could only be cured, in my | 


judgmeut—as set forth in my inaugural and other addresses 
—by the submission of the constitution for ratification or 
rejection by the people. On reference to the territorial law 
wider which the convention was assembled, thirty-four 
regularly organized counties were named as election dis- 
tnets for delegates to the convention. In each and all of 
these counties it was required by law that a census should 
ve taken, and the voters registered ; and when this was com- 
pleted, the delegates to the convention should be appor- 
tioned accordingly. In nineteen of these counties there was 


no census, and therefore there could be no such apportion- | 
ment there of delegates based upon such census. And in 


liteen ofthese counties there was no registry of voters. 
“These fifteen counties, including many of the oldest 
organized counties in the Territory, were entirely disfran- 
chised, and did not give, and (by no fault of their own) 
could not give a solitary vote for delegates to the conven- 
tion.”  * = *  * “ * — Nor could it be said these 


counties acquiesced ; for, wherever they endeavored by a | 


snhse > nan ‘ : ° " . 
“sequent census or registry of their own to supply this 


Helect, occasioned by the previous neglect of the territorial | 
legates thus chosen were rejected by the | 


officers, the de 
convention. 


“repeat, that in nineteen counties out of thirty-four, || 


there was no census. 


In fifteen counties out of thirty-four, 
there was no registry 


evubide at 3 and not a solitary vote was given or 
these & gwen for delegates to the convention in any one of 
“Se counties. Surely, then, it cannot be said that such a 


“vention, chosen by scarcely more than one-tenth of the | 


present voters in Kansas, represented the people of that Ter- 


mory, and could rightfully impose a constitution upon them 
ithout their consent.” 


And Secretary Stanton, a pro-slavery Demo- 


a confirms this statement in the following ex- 
Fact; 


“The eensus 
tained from an u 


- a ae ; —_ in the remaining counties, being also nine- 
~~ — ver, [rom Various Causes, no attempt was made 
leon ey " iththe law. In some instances people and of- 
ficers Ds I averse to the proceedings ; in others, the 
eee ected or refused to act; and in some there was 

®small population and no eflicient organization ena- 


blig ed ; . 
tie people to secure a representation in the conven- 


In investigating, therefore, the regularity and 


cme of this convention, we find that in nine- 
een ¢ 


_ THE 


therein provided for was imperfectly ob- | 
nwilling people in nineteen counties of the | 


ounties out of thirty-four there was no cen- || 


|| was no registry, and consequently there could not 


|| be a vote in them for delegates to the convention; 
tempted to be ordained, and it requires the rehear- || 


| and it appears moreover that this failure to take 
| a census or make a registry, disfranchising as it 
did a majority of the counties, was chargeable to 
the convitoviel officers; men who were the crea- 
tures of this usurping authority, and who denied 


| the people of these counties the privilege of an 


| election, because that election would result con- 
| trary to the wishes of the conspirators who were 
| plotting and scheming to defeat a fair expression 
of the popular will. Nor does this record of wrong 
stop here. The citizens of one county, whose 
| officers had refused to make a registry, met and 
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_ ter how obnoxious the provisions of that instru- 


elected two delegates to the convention, being the | 


| number to which they were fairly entitled, and 
when these delegates present themselves, they are 
| rejected by the convention because they were not 
elected under the territorial law. And yet, in 
defiance of these facts, which are blazoned forth 
to the scrutiny of an intelligent people, in the face 
of the evident truth that the failure of these men to 
vote was no fault of theirown, we have the Pres- 
ident of the United States assuring us that an op- 
portunity to vote has been fairly afforded, and that it 
is to be regretted that all qualified voters had not re- 
| gistered themselves, and done so. ‘To what humiliat- 
ing expedients do not the necessities of slavery 
| drive its instruments, when a Chief Executive of 
the nation is compelled to resort to so flagrant a 
misstatement of facts? 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for the manner in 
which this Lecompton constitution was institu- 
ted and organized. Instead of representing the 
sovereignty of the people it is but the represent- 
ative of an insignificant faction; instead of being 
the exponent of the popular will, it has been crea- 
ted in flagrant disregard and defiance of the pop- 
ular sentiment of the Territory. It has only been 
able to hold its sessions with Federal bayonets 
around it to protect it from an outraged and ex- 
asperated people; and yet this body of men is 
indorsed by an Administration and a party that 
professes to subscribe to the doctrine that the 
people of a Territory are free to form and regulate 
their own institutions! 

And now, let us pass from the organization of 
this convention to its action. It assembles in 
| Lecompton; it frames a constitution; and here 

another fraud is invoked to subserve the purposes 
of the conspigators against freedom. ‘The people 
of the Territory had a pledge in the organic act, 
that they should determine for themselves the 
character of the institutions under which they 
were to live—a pledge which the men who sus- 
tained the act were bound in good faith to keep. 
| Then they had been assured in the name of the 
| Democracy at Cincinnati, that the right to form 
a constitution rested with the people of the Ter- 
| ritory, ** acting through the legally and fairly ex- 
pressed will of a majority of actual residents.’? And 
at a still later date the President of the United 
|| States, in his inaugural, says: 


**Tt is the imperative and indispensable duty ofthe Gov 
ernment of the United States to secure every resident in- 
| habitant the free and independent expression of his opinion 


preserved.”? 


And, still later, the Governor of the Territory, 
speaking for the President and Cabinet, assures 


voting for or against the instrument, and that the 


ence. 
And then John Calhoun and his colleagues, 


tution may be adopted or rejected by the actual 


that they should have the privilege of ratifying or 
rejecting the instrument that was framed by the 
convention. How were those pledges redeemed ? 
Was this constitution submitted by the conven- 
tion to the popular judgment? Never; the sub- 
mission under the schedule was a most trans- 
| parent fraud and swindle. It provided that the 
|| resident might vote ‘‘ constitution witli slavery” 
| or constitution with no slavery;”’ but for the 
|| constitution he must votein any event. No mat- 








settlers of the Territory, as the majority of voters | 
| shall decide.’’ Here were pledges and assurances | 
made and renewed to the people of that Territory, | 


by his vote. This sacred right of each individual must be | 


them that they shall be protected in the right of | 


paneer will shall not be defeated by fraud or vio- | 


| when candidates for seats in that convention, | 
pledged themselves that the constitution to be | 
| framed shall be submitted to every bona fide actual 
citizen of Kansas, ‘‘ in order that the said consti- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ment may be to him, he cannot vote against it, 
He cannot express his dissent on any question of 
finance, or taxation, or schools, or banking, or 
the numerous questions that enter into State policy 
and politics. In reference to all those matters, he 
must take this instrument just as it came from 
the hands of its framers. He cannot even vote to 
make a free State of Kansas, by a ballot for the 
** constitution with no slavery,’’ for the schedule 
provides that if the votes for the ‘ constitution 
with no slavery”’ prevail, then ‘* slavery shall no 
longer exist in the State of Kansas, except””— 
now mark the words—* except that the right of 
property in slaves now in the Territory shali in no 
manner be interfered with.’’ In other words, the 
slaveholders in the Territory were made secure 
in the right to their slaves and their increase for- 
ever; and the only effect of a vote for the * con- 
stitution with no slavery’’ was to determine the 
future source of supply, namely: that it shall be by 
increase of the slaves within, and not by importa- 
tion of slaves from without. As has been well re- 
marked, the only question submitted was whether 
Kansas should be a slave State with the slave 
trade, or a slave State without the slave trade. 

Such was the submission of the slavery ques- 
tion—a mockery and an insult. It gave no power 
to the people of the Territory to prohibit African 
slavery; but it fastened it upon them for all time 
tocome. It bound them hand and foot,and placed 
them at the feet of Calhoun and his confederates, 
And yet the President adds insult to injury by 
telling them and us, thatat thatelection every cit- 
izen had ** an opportunity of expressing his opin- 
ion, by his vote, whether Kansas shall be received 
into the Union with or without slavery ’’—a state- 
ment which the facts show to be utterly without 
apology or excuse, 

But passing from the form of the submission, 
let us look at the manner. The president of the 
convention, John Calhoun, appointed three com- 
missioners foreach county. These commissioners 
established precincts for voting m each county, 
as they deemed proper, and selected inspectors of 
election for the several precincts—then the returns 
were to be made to this John Calhoun, who de- 
termines the result. Sir, when this scheme was 
devised for holding an election, it needed no 
prophet to foretell the result. It wasalready a fore- 
gone conclusion. The history of Kansas elec- 
tions, under the control of those men, had been a 
history of villainous fraud, unknown before inthe 
experience of the Republic, and this election was 
no exception to the rule. The creatures whom 
John Calhoun placed as inspectors at the Oxford 
precinct rgturned thirteen hundred votes for the 
** constitution with slavery,’’ whena census, sub- 
sequently taken, establishes the fact that there 
were only forty-two white male inhabitants in the 
township over twenty-one years of age. Elis in- 
spectors at Shawnee returned over one thousand 
votes for the ** constitution with slavery,’’ when 
the same census shows but one hundred and fif- 
teen male inhabitants of legal age in the town- 
ship; and the return from Kickapoo was likewise 
threefold the actual number of its legitimate 
voters; and by such unblushing frauds a vote of 
some six thousand has been returned for the 
**constitution with slavery’’—a vote more than 
double the real pro-slavery strength of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Nor did these men content themselves with re- 
taining in their own hands the entire machinery 


|| and control of this election, but they prescribed a 


| test oath for the express purpose of repelling free- 
State voters. The ninth section of the schedule 
provides that— 
‘* Any person offering to vote at the aforesaid election, 
upon said constitution, shall be challenged to take an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States, and to swp- 


| port this constitution, under the penalties of perjury under 
the territorial laws.’? 


Yes, sir, the man who went to the polls to de- 
| posit his ballot is met by an oath that Ire will sup- 
| port this constitution, under the pains and penal- 
| ties of perjury. He must make an unconditional 
| surrender at the very outset. He must submit to 
| the humiliation of bowing down before his op- 
| pressors, and calling Heaven to witness that he 
| recognizes, acknowledges, and will support, the 

work of their hands. He may be a man whose 

instincts and impulses are all on the side of free- 
} dom and humanity, but before he can vote, he 
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must swear fealty toan instrument which declares || I place by the side of this Lecompton instru- 


the right of a slaveholder to be inviolable, and the 
inetitution of slavery to be before and higher than 


any constitutional sanction. All this must he do, 


PRE CONGRERONAL 


in defiance of his own conscientious convictions | 


of right, or stand back from the ballot-box. There 
was no freedom of suffrage there, except for such 
men as were willing to pledge themselves by an 
oath that they would maintain, uphold, and de- 


fend a system that is founded on piracy and main-* 


tained by force. Sir, the free State men of Kan- 
sas were disfranchised by this test; they could 
not vote under it, and they did not. 

But we are not left in the dark as to the will of 
the people of Kansas in reference to this question. 
An election was held on the 4th of January, by 
authority of the Territorial Legislature and its 


Governor, for the purpose of ascertaining the sen- | 


timent of its citizens. Its result has been an- 
nounced over the hand of the Governor. Itshows 
# majority of ten thousand votes against this Le- 
compton constitution. It was an indication of 
pubhe sentiment, clear, distinct, and decisive—one 
that no man can deny or evade. It stamps the 
seal of popular condemnation on this document. 
It brands it as a swindle that has escaped from the 
Territory to deceive with lying pretenses, and 
counterfeit with brazen arrogance. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I ask, are members 
of the American Congress ready to become actors 
and participants inthisscheme? Are they,in the 
noonday of the nineteenth century, and with the 
flag of the free floating above their heads, willing 
to commit this great crime against justice and 
right?) Are they, with the impulses of manhood 
in their hearts and the obligations of official duty 
upon their consciences, ready to become parties 
to thistrickery and fraud? Willthey force upon 
an unwilling, a protesting people, a constituuion 
that is rank with usurpation and rotten with the 
leprosy of falsehood and fraud? I will not yet 
believe that an American Congress will lend itself 
to such despotism, or stoop to such degradation. 

1 now reach the last point of inquiry: is this 
Lecompton constitution republican in 1s provis- 
ions? Let me read one of them. The first sec- 
tion of the seventh article declares: 

«The rightof property is before and higher than any con- 
euitmiional sanction; and the right of the owner of asiave to 
such slave and its increase is the same, and as inviolable, as 
the right of the owner of any property whatever.”’ 

Now, | assert that a constitution indorsing and 
avowing such a principle is nota republican con- 
sutution, in any true signification of the word. I 
deny that the institution of slavery is founded on 
natural right, or that it has a sanction before and 
above any constitutional law. It is a monstrous 
doctrine, contravening every fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Government, and falsifying the testi- 
mony of the living and the dead. 

Washington, when he took his farewell of earth, 
left his recorded opinion of slavery as a moral and 
political wrong. Jefferson denounced ‘the whole 
commerce between master and slave’’as ‘ta con- 
tinual exercise of the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part, and degrading submission on the 
other;’’ and asked, emphatically— 

** With what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who, permitting one half of the ciuzens thus to trample on 
the nghts of the other, transforms those into despots and 
these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part and 
the amor patrie of the other! Can the liberties of a nation 
be thought secure, when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction, in the minds of the people, that these 
iberties are the gift of God? that they are not violated but 
by His wrath? Indeed, l tremble for my country when I 


reflect that God is just, and His justice cannot sleep for- 
ever.” 


And even southern courts stamp this doctrine | 
of the Lecompton constitution as false; they de- 


every citizen of the Territory of Kansas, it would 
| is a constitution which no community or people 
| 
| 
| protects it. The motto of my people is, ‘* No more | 


| the Federal Constitution, they yield to it; but they || 


| They protest againsta perversion of the plain prin- | 


| too much to every section, it is too dear to every 


clare that slavery is an unnatural right, existing | 


only by virtue of local laws. It was decided, in 
the State of Mississippi, (see Walker’s Reports, 
86,) that— 


* The right of the master exists not by foree of the law of | 


nature Or of nauions, but by virtue ouly of the positive law 
of the State.” 

In the same State, the court say, (Walker’s 
Reports, 42:) 

* Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws of nature, 
Tt exists and can only exist through municipal regulation.” 

A Kentucky court, in the case of Rankin vs. 
Lydia, (2 Marshall’s Reports,) declare that sla- 
very is 

* A right existing by positive law, of a municipal charac- 


ter, a Joundation in the law of nature or the unwrit- 
tea and’ common latw.’’ 


} 


| 


| 


|| tution that comes down to us as a sacred legacy 


justice and secure the blessings of liberty to them- 


| perpetuity of this Union rest in a faithful adher- 





ment the Constitution of our fathers—a Consti- 1 


from the sages of the Revolution. The men who 
framed it avowed it to be their object to establish 


selves and their posterity. That Constitution you 
and I have sworn to support. It is a standard by 
which we can determine the political doctrines 
of a better day; and when we contrast them with 
those of the present, we have startling evidence 
of our downward progress. [tis a significant fact 
that the framers of the Federal Constitution ex- || 
cluded even words that would imply an idea of || 
property in man; while this Lecompton contriv- | 
ance indorses property in man as founded on good | 
policy and natural right! 

Sir, | will never recognize the doctrine that this | 
Lecompton constitution teaches, or the principles 
that itavows. If it had received the sanction of 


make no difference with my vote; for a constitu- 
tion which places slavery over and above law, | 


have a right to make; and, standing here by vir- | 
tue of the suffrages of seventeen thousand free- | 
men, and in their name, I declare that I will never, | 
by my vote, recognize any extension of slavery | 
outside of the limits where State sovereignty now | 
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'| stitution, they shall recommend to the electors at th 





slave States.’’? Their position is unequivocally on | 
the side of free labor and free institutions. They 
protest against the extension, by the influence of | 
this Government, of a system which inevitably 

degrades the white laborer, and which gives to the 
owner of five slaves political power equal to that | 
of four of our own free electors. So far as that | 
unfair advantage exists under the compromises of 


gonotaninch beyond. They yield tono men in | 
loyalty to the Union and allegiance to the Consti- | 
tution, which is our common bond; but they in- | 
sist that the power of that Union shall not be pros- | 
tituted in behalf of an unhallowed system that 1s 
at war with the teachings of patriotism and the 
lessons of humanity—a system that contains the | 
elements of weakness and the seeds of disunion. 


ciples of the Constitution to shield a great social 
and political evil—an evil thatis fatal toeconomy, 
industry, and liberty. ‘They deny the new inter- | 
pretations which the necessities of slavery place 
upon our organic law, and the false theories that 
they ingraft upon our judicial decisions. The 
abide by the precedents of the past and the faith 
of their fathers. They are not yet prepared to 
believe that civilization and freedom are failures, 
and only slavery and oppression possible upon the 
earth; but they do know that but one hope re- 
mains, one remedy is left, and that is the remed 
of the ballot—wresting power from the hands of | 
the slave Democracy, and vesting it with those 
whose political creed is founded on the eternal | 
principles of humanity and justice. 

You may talk to these men about secession, 
disunion, and dissolution. If you use such lan- 
guage for purposes of intimidation, then their 
answeris the laugh of scorn. Your threats ofa di- 
vided Confederacy pass by them like the idle wind. 
They realize that this Union is worth much more 
to you than it is to them; and that it is worth 








interest, to suffer any damage when it is adminis- 
tered in accordance with the high purposes of its 
founders. ‘They realize that the strength and 


ence to the eternal principles of liberty, justice, 
and right, on which it is founded. They know 
that it is only weakened and endangered ade- 
parture from those principles; and that when, in 
the service of oppression, it becomes powerless 
for good and only efficient for evil, then it isa 
Union no longer worth preserving. They there- 
fore best evince their devotion to the Dottent 
Union bya cordial support of the principles which 
constitute its glory and its strength, and by hos- 
tility to an institution which is its weakness and 
its shame. 

But before I pass by the consideration of this 
constitution, let me call the attention of gentle- 
men to the section providing for its amendment. 
It reads as follows: 


“ Spec. 14. After the year 1864, whenever the Legislature 
shall think it necessary to aaend, alter, or change this con- 
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general election, two-thirds of the members of each, ~ 


concurring, to vote for or against calling a conventiny - oa 
if it shall appear that a majority of all citizens of the &. 
have voted for a convention, the Legislature sh 
next regular session, call a convention, to Consist Of as ma, 

members as there may be in the House of Representayy. 
at the time, to be chosen in the same manner, at the tame 
places, and by the same electors that choose the Represent. 
atives; said delegates so elected shall meet within tj,.,, 
months after said election, for the purpose of reyic,,., 
amending, or changing the constitution ; but no altergs,,,’ 
shall be made to affect the rights of property in the owners), 

of slaves.”? “? 

This section makes slavery perpetual in th) 
Territory. It coils fetters about the people, anj 
then ties up their hands so that they cannot rp. 
move them. The edict establishing and protectiy,, 
slavery is like the laws of the Medes and Persian, 
—irrepealable. The institution of slavery jg ¢, 
dear, so sacred to the men who compose this eo». 
vention, that they place it above and beyond 4 
law; and also beyond the sovereignty of the futyy. 
State. This section denies any amendment yn) 
1864, by which time it is expected that the « pe- 
culiar institution,’’ under the kind care of yoy; 
Army, your Supreme Court, and your Executive, 
will have taken deep root and firm position. They 
it is necessary to secure a two thirds vote in bor) 
branches of the Legislature in order to cal] a cop. 
vention; and these conspirators have carefilly 
guarded against that by giving the pro-slayery 
counties representation in both Houses, founded 
on fraudulent returns; and then, to guard agains; 
all and any contingencies, they demand that th» 
citizen shall swear allegiance to this constitutiog, 
which declares plainly and distinctly that * no). 
teration shall be made to affect the rights of prop. 
erty in the ownership of slaves.’’ There is ther. 
fore no mode under this constitution by which the 
citizens of that Territory can free themselves from 
this evil. 

I know that it is claimed by some gentlemen, 
that notwithstanding this provision of the cov- 
stitution, the people of the future State will hav 
the power to amend itas they deem best. | shall 
not argue that question now. Whether they have 
it or not, is immaterial, for we all well know how 
an attempt to exercise that power will be met. 
Suppose that this constitution is forced upon that 
Territory, and after it becomes a sovereign State, 
its people amend it in another mode than that 
which the constitution itself points out, and inso 
doing, abolish the institution of slavery? Why, 
sir, the slaveholder will go to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and cite the clauses of this 
constitution; and no man can doubt what thie de- 
cision of that court will be, when the slaveholder 
goes to it fur protection; and that that decision 
will be maintained as against this alleged right of 
a people to amend its constitution, in violation of 
its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, this Lecompton constitution is 
not an isolated wrong; jt is not the first aggression 
on popular rights in Kansas; but it is the neces- 
sary result, the fitting sequel, to a series of vil 
lainies and wrongs. 

For four years past the Democratic rulers and 
the Democratic party, have been engaged in an 
effort to extend the institution of slavery into the 
Territory of Kansas. The effort has been unceas- 
ing, untiring, and unscrupulous; and the mets 
used have been, in every respect, worthy of the 
end to be accomplished. First, the Missouri cot 

romise was repealed—repealed by the aid of 

xecutive influence and by the force of party drill, 
because it stood in the way of the extension 0 
slavery. Then a section of territory, that did not 
contain one hundred American citizens, was 4 
vided into two territorial organizations, atan o- 
nual expense to the Government of $100,000, 9 
that the southern subdivision might, from its |0- 
cation and climate, be better adapted to the Inst 
tution it was sought to introduce; then territoris 
officers were selected, who were supposed to be 
orthodox on the subject of Atrican slavery, and 
willing to use their official position in its behalt; 
and when they shrank back from deeds ti 
and injustice, and outrage, they were replaced by 
men who acknowledged less allegiance to © 
science, and more loyalty to party; then arme 
bands from the southern States invaded that te 
ritory, nullifying the will of its citizens, and asl 
ing a Legislature of usurpers as appropriale 
struments to forward the unhallowed work. ' 

But it is needless to recur to that catalogue 
wrongs as evidence of a long-settled purpose: **” 
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man can now dispute it, It was the design of the \ are abundant for present emergencies, if it will | 


‘, who devised and engineered the repeal of the || use them; and I vote not another man nor another | 


i 


a» the sensibilities of the northern conscience, 
“od beguile northern Democrats out of their votes, 
When the party was halting and hesitating about 
jorsing the Nebraska bill, General Cass as- 
“eed it tat the South never could derive any 
\.peft from the measure, for no human power 


wuld ever establish slavery in the regions defined | 
- that bill. These were his very words; but |, 
yyw when the Democratic party is brought to || 

sticking point, the mask is thrown off and he | 


oands as the very Premier of an Administration 
vying in the avowal ** that Kansas is as much 

~ Jaye State as Georgia or Alabama.”’ 

" Sir, Lam not surprised that a portion of the 

Democracy finally recoil from the work of usurp- 


ion, to Which they have so long been parties | 


yy their votes. I only wonderthat they have so 
ang allowed themselves to be instruments in the 
hands of the slave power to strike down the cher- 
ished interests of freedom. I only wonder that 
‘heir indignation has so long slumbered, whilst 
these fetters have been forging for their fellow- 


citizens in that Territory, and I now regret that || 


y content themselves with so tame and so lim- 
ited a measure of remonstr@hice. I regret that they 
confine themselves to a denunciation of this last 
outrage, When every argument that they use and 
every word that they employ apply with equal 
foree to the long chain of usurpations that stain 
the pages of our history. 

The fraud and outrage involved in the forma- 
tion of the Lecompton constitution is not more 
odious and sickening than the violetion of public 
faith and honor involved in the destruction of a 
sacred compact. There has been no enormit 
perpetrated at the recent elections in that Terri- 
tory, Which had not its model and pattern in the 
first elections under the Nebraska act. The gov- 
ernment ofthat Territory, from its first inception, 
as been adespotism, created by armed invasions, 
and maintained only by Federal bayonets. The 
Legislature of that Territory has been maintained 


in power by the same military authority that | 


interfered to protect this Lecompton convention 
from the indignation of the people it assumed to 
represent. The laws of that Territory have, from 
the first, been enforced, at the risk of violence and 
bloodshed, upon an unwilling people. The officers 
ofthat Territory, from the day ofits organization, 
have been men selected with reference to their 
ability and disposition to do the bidding of the 
slave power—men whom the people of that land 
never selected—and their task has been to enforce 






laws which the people never made. The man | 


wio presented himself to the appointing power 
with the blood of a free-State man upon his hands, 
was the man favored as the recipient of executive 


patronage; and when an official has manifested a | 


“ispesition to do half-way justice to the people 
~—when he has for a moment recoiled in disgust 
irom the work of usurpation—he has been be- 
headed by the executioner at the White House. 


The elections that immediately preceded and fol- | 


‘owed this Lecompton convention have been just 
‘S fair, just as honest, just as legitimate, as those 
wach elected Territorial Legislatures and con- 
eressional Delegates. All of them have been alike 
utrages on the right of the elector. Allof them 
have been carried by fraud in voting or in count- 
lig, except the election of last October, and then 
e usual frauds were perpetrated, but they failed 
‘rior Walker and Secretary Stanton; and that 
interference lost them favor with the Adminis- 


‘ration, and finally cost them their official posi- 
ong, 


“onstitution is to be foreed through Congress by 


‘e Strength of party drill and executive influence. 
‘ear that result; and, in anticipation of it, the 
“cministration is asking an increase of Federal 
the Peeve enforce it upon the protesting people of 
sree the ne lam aware that they do not openly 
¥ this object; and yet they but half conceal 


It me talk about 
Gian ¢ 


““Sas to protect usurpers in their wrong, and 


Mr.Chairman, it may be that this Lecompton | 


; o*.0n rebellions and In- | 
an Gisturbances, while at the same time they | 
;- “tt three thousand men in the Territory of | 


rive freemen of their rights. The resources | 


their object through the interference of Gov- || 





| sovereign people—ednstituting a tribunal of last | 


} 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL 


\[ssouri compromise to make Kansas a slave || 
am. It was cloaked over at first-in order to || 


musket to be placed at its disposal. 
This great wrong, Mr. Chairman, may be con- 


/summated; but, if it is, then I rejoice that there 


is in this land a power higher than Presidents, 


LOBE. 


ee 


| 


and greater than Congresses—the power of the | 


resort, to which the friends of freedom will take 


'an appeal with a consciousness of power and 


strength that a righteous cause always gives to 
its advocates. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 


man—I trust he will permit me to call him my | 
| friend—from Tennessee [Mr.Maynarp] has made 


a most solemn appeal! to me, in consideration of || 


| some remarks which fell from me on a former ec- | 


casion. Of his perfect sincerity I have no doubt; || 


and I presume that he will do me the honor to | 


say that he has as little doubt of my own integ- 
rity of purpose. That gentleman and myself, 


| from the professions we make to the world, rec- 
| ognize mankind as responsible, in the broadest 
| sense, as eternally existent intelligences, who are 
| destined to a glorious future. We recognize that 


he and myself, at a future day, will meet face to 


face, before the bar of retributive justice, with the | 


most abject slave that treads the earth. 


: such men I reply, and not to those who deny those 





| not the African slave trade merely—but the traffic | 


| ish West India islands. 


great and, to the gentleman and myself, import- 
ant and undying principles. 

Sir, show me any being made in the form of the 
Creator, and I will show you a brother, no matter 
what may be his position, how degraded, how 
trampled on. If he bears the impress of immor- 
tality upon his countenance I recognize in him one 
who will stand with me, my equal, at the last day. 
True, my first duty is to my wife and children; 
next to those around me; then to the State and 
nation; and then to mankind in its broadest and 


most comprehensive sense, no matter whether | 


they toil under an African sun, or upon the plains 
of India; whether in freedom, or oppressed by 


It is to || 


slavery. I see in man, wherever he may be, the | 
’ ) ’ 


handiwork of God; and I see in him a being des- 
tined to immortality. It was this great principle 
that prompted those mighty men, J. Q@. Adams, 
J. A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, 
and Albert Gallatin, to enter into a solemn com- 

act and declaration of sentiment with Lord Gam- 

ier, Henry Goulburn, and William Adams, com- 
missioners on the part of Great Britain, which I 
will read: 

‘Arr. 10. Whereas, the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable 
with the principles of humanity and justice, and whereas, 
both his Majesty and the United States are desirous of con- 
tinuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is 
hereby agreed that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, clothed with the opinions of 
those illustrious names, Great Britain and the 
United States stand committed to the civilized 
world to use their whole influence to put down— 


in slaves on our own shores, and among the Brit- 
And, sir, asa member 


| of the American Congress, as an American citi- 


zen, as a Christian, asa statesman, and as aman, || 
I will carry out that solemn compact, that solemn | 
It was with these views that I made the 

|remarks to which my friend from Tennessee | 


pledge. 


|{Mr. Maynarp] has replied with so much zeal 





| since. 


and eloquence. It was with the intention of ex- 


osing this misrepresentation of our Government | 


in the length and breadth of its iniquity, that I 
called the attention of the country to the fact that 
our Minister at the Court of St. James had made 


statements to the British ministry that were un- | 
| founded in fact; and I challenged contradiction to | 
|| that important assertion, as I did sixteen years 
I then declared the utterance of our repre- | 


sentative at the Court of Great Britain as slan- 
dereous of the American nation—as false, un- 
founded, and a libel] upon our Government. I call 
upon the gentleman from Tennessee to contradict 
that; and my friend had better acknowledge the 
fact at once, than to attempt to evade it as he did. 

I rise to call the attention of the gentleman and 
of the country to the important fact that this Gov- 
ernment has violated this solemn compact, by its 
authorized agent in Great Britain. And I called 


had violated this pledge by consenting to pay fo 
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| men, immortal beings, as property. Now, sir, here 
is my position. It is no appeal to this man or that, 
but an appeal to the whole British and all other 
nations, to all people of whatever language, what- 
| ever may be their form of government, that they 

stand up in favor of humanity, maintain the dig- 

nity of man, and to see that this pledge, so sol- 

emnly made by this Government, shall be re- 
| deemed. Now, will my friend from Tennessee 
stand up to this pledge? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ido not understand that 
any pledge has been made that requires either to 
be redeemed, or stood up to, or violated; or that 
there is acategory, such as is suggested, to which 
it is necessary to respond; but as | am upon my 
feet, by permission of the gentleman 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will my friend redeem that 
pledge? Will he use his efforts, so far as he can, 
_ to abolish this traffic in human flesh ? 
| Mr. MAYNARD. Ifthe gentleman will hear 
| what I have to say—— 
| Mr. GIDDINGS. I only ask the question, 
| will he carry out that pledge, or will he not? I 
| do not ask for any other explanation. 
| Mr. MAYNARD. If the gentleman will not 
give me my own mode of replying —— 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I only say that Henry Clay, 
when he stood before the country as a candidate 
for the Presidency, and when I, before the coun- 
try, supported him in that canvass, had made this 
solemn pledge, that he entered into that compact 
to destroy the traffic in slaves. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BARKSDALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. May | ask the gentleman 
from Ohie a question ? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. One single question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I was going to ask the gen- 
| tleman whether he did not understand that this 
| tenth article of the treaty with Great Britain re- 
lated to the slave trade? And then I was going 
to ask him whether there was not a very grave 
question of casuistry, as to the right and title 
under which we hold the lands once belonging 
to the Indians, and whether there was not a great 
difference between the propriety of getting their 
lands now, and giving up what we have already 
acquired ? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s first question, but wiil not answer his sec- 
ond question, it having no relation to the question. 

Mr. MAYNARD. The question which I asked 
was this: whether there is not the same difference 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| either as a question of ethics or of policy, and the 
| holding of persons in slavery who are now slaves, 


1] 

| 

| between the question of the African slave trade, 
| 

} 

| 

| 


on British ministers not to be again misled, but | 
| to carry out the solemn pledge which that nation 
Whie of and our own had thus made to the civilized, the | 
“ich the Administration has at its command |! Christian world. I felt that the British ministry 


| that there is between plundering the Indian tribes 
| of their lands, and the holding of the lands which 
| we have now got, and refusing to give them up to 
the first Indian who comes along? 
Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman must meet 
my question, or back out. When the gentleman 
| asks me whether that provision was not intended 
for the slave trade, I tell him no; not exclusively. 
| One man who made that compact declared upon 
this floor that it was designed to overthrow the 
entire traffic in human flesh. There is no refer- 
ence to the foreign slave trade, nor to the domestic 
or coastwise slave trade; and I believe that Mr. 
|| Clay, and those men who acted with him, thought 
as much of our own country as they did of Af- 
rica; and that they would not say that the slave 
trade upon the African coast was piracy, and on 
eur own coast was a commendable vocation. 
They did not hold that crime was to be determ- 
| ined by the latitude and longitude in which it was 
committed; but they held that a man who, upon 
| our own southern coast, dealt in those who were 
1 created in the similitade of God, ought to be 
| 


| hanged, as much as those who engaged in the 
| same trade on the African coast. And let me tell 
'| the gentleman that, if he had consulted the his- 
| tory of the country, he would have known these 
| declarations, which were publicly made in the 
|| Halls of Congress. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Then I ask the gentleman 
whether he intends to say that, when the treaty 
of Ghent was made, on the 24th of September, 
1814, by John Quincy Adams, Bayard, Clay, Rus- 
sell, and Gallatin, they invoked the aid and tn- 
strumentality of Great Britain acting here in put- 
ting down the buying and selling of slaves in our 
own country? Sir, such a supposition as that I 


| 
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hold to be a calumny { hold it to be a slander 
mory of th se distingeuished Statesmen. 
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They never could have done so. I will never 
hy lieve- ] wil believe anything first—that the Vv 


, treaty with the Power with which 
we wel war; the Power which we meton the 
northern lakes; the Power which we met on the 
sens: the Power which had impress¢ d our sea- 
mon, by which that Power, as one of the high 
contracting parties, should come upon our own 
‘ nd, into our own country, and interfere to 
prevent a citizen of the United States from either 
buying or selling a household servant as the ex- 
J ne 

] | 


would make 


gency of his household or the requirements of 
18 business mieht make proper or necessary. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I wish to have one minute, 
to say that this pledge of Henry Clay, and John 
Quincey Adams, and Bayard, and Gallatin, was 
on behalf of the United States and of this Govern- 
ment; not on the part of England, but for this 
nation and Government. England owned, at that 
time, slave colonies herself, and tolerated traffic 
in slaves among her West India islands; and the 
British ministers proclaimed their intention to put 
down the traffic in slavesin the West India islands. 
Now, lappeal tothe nation, lappeal to the! louse, 
whether we ought not to carry out that compact? 

Mr. MAYNARD. Lask why, if that had ref- 
erence to slavery, and not to the slave trade, they 
did not use the word “ slave ry >”? It was as easy 
for them to have inserted a word about which 
there could be no controversy and no misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. It was because the United 
States Government had not the power to abolish 
slavery in ‘Tennessee, or in any other State, but 
had the power to abolish the slave trade on our 
coast. They said ** traffic in slaves,”’ not slavery, 
not the slave trade. F 

Mr. BARKSDALE resumed the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to give way to a motion that the 
committee do now rise, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I prefer to goon now. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman yield to 
my colleague, {Mr. Maywnarp,] that he may ask 
a question of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gip- 
DINGS? | 

Mr. BARKSDALE. For one moment only. 

Mr. GROW. I hope the gentleman will also 
yield for an answer? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I dislike, Mr. Chairman, 
to pursue this course of discussion. ‘The ques- 
tion which I desire to propound is 

Mr. HARLAN. I feel under the necessity of 
raising an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the settled usage of 
the committee the floor cannot be yielded without 
unanimous consent, except to ask a question. 
Objection ig,made, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will proceed. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Chairman, the third 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that new States may be 
admitted by Congress into the Union; and the 
fourth section of the same article provides that the 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this 
TWnion a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and, on ap- 
plication of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
when the Legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence. 

Under these clauses of the Federal Constitution, 
Mr, Chairman, from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment to 1820—in its purer and better days—in 





the daysof Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and | 


Monroe, of the great men who fought the battles 
of the Revolution, and achieved our independence, 
free States and slave States were admitted into 
the Union without any discussion as to their 
domestic institutions. During that period Ver- 
mont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, In- 
diana, Mississippi, Illinois, and Alabama, were all 
admitted into the Union on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with the original States that formed the Gun 
federacy. In 1820, however, when Missouri ap- 


plied for admission, her application was resisted, | 


not because her constitution was not republican in 


form, not because there was any objection to her || 
boundaries, not because she did not have the ot 


site population, not because she had not under- 


gone a territorial pupilage, but because her con- | 


stitution recognized slavery. 





Here, sir, commenced the agitation of that fear- |' Senate, and it was admitted upon this floo 


ful question of slavery, which, though present- 
ing at different times somewhat varying aspects, 
remains unchanged in its essence and character, 
and is to-day what it was then—a contest for sec- 
tional aggrandizement on the one hand, and ex- 
istence on the other. 

This fierce struggle was Tmally ended by the 
admission of Missouri; but, in order to secure it, 
the South was forced to yield to an unjust and un- 
constitutional restriction, by which slavery was 
prohibited north of 36° 30’. 

Itisunnecessary for me, sir, to repeat the events 
of that period. They have been often depicted 
during the present session of Congress in the dis- 
cussion of this Kansas question, and are well 
known to the country. And from that period to 
the present, whenever a slave State has applied 
for admission into the Union—as in the case of 
Arkansas, of Florida, and of Texas, the country 
has passed through the same scenes of agitation, 
of excitement, and of turmoil, through which we 
are passing now. 

Mr. Chairman, when a State applies for admis- 
sion into the Union, what are the inquiries to be 
made by Congress? First, whether her constita- 
tion is the act and will of the people of that Ter- 
ritory, or inchoate State; and secondly, whether 
her constitution is republican in form. 
ata satisfactory solution of these questions as con- 
nected with the application of Kansas, | propose 
to call the attention of the House to certain facts, 
the authenticity of which no one can successfully 
controvert. 

On the 3d of February the President of the Uni- 
ted States, in the patriotic discharge of his duty, 
transmitted to Congress a constitution formed by 
Kansas, with her application for admission into 
the Union, accompanied by a message marked 
with extraordinary ability, urging her admission. 
The question for us to ask is, is this the constitu- 
tion of the people of Kansas? Have they made 
it? Isit their act and deed, and are they applying 
for admission into the Union under it? 

‘The objects of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, intro- 
duced into the Senate by Judge Doveias, who 
was its avowed champion, were to organize these 
Territories, to confer upon the people whatever 
powers of legislation were possessed by Congress, 
and to repeal the Missouri restriction—thus estab- 
lishing the principle of non-intervention. That 
bill became the law of the land. The Missouri re- 
striction was repealed, and Kansas and Nebraska 
became organized Territories. A Governor of 
Kansas and other officers were appointed. A Ter- 
ritorial Legislature was elected by the people, and 
all the machinery of a territorial government put 
in operation. Ithas been charged, however, that 
there were frauds practiced in the election of the 
first Legislature of the Territory of Kansas. Ido 
not know how that may be. I do know, however, 
that before the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed— 
after it became evident that it would pass—an or- 
ganization was gotten up in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a capital amounting to $3,000,000, 
for the purpose of sending emigrants into Kansas 
with a view, not of becoming citizens, butof shaping 
and controlling its institutions, and defeating the 
objects of the law. Now, sir, what does Judge 
Dove as say with reference to the organization 
of this Emigrant Aid Society ? . 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman is mistaken in 
what he says about a society organized, as he 
says, in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand, sir, what 
are the facts in connection with the organization 
of this society. Its objects were to defeat the law; 
and many of those who went to that Territory 
under its auspices, left it, never to return, imme- 
diately after the first election. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the gentleman let me cor- 
rect him? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. No, sir; I do not mean 
to treat the gentleman discourteously, but I can- 
not yield. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say to the gentleman, 
that no such society was organized in Massachu- 
setts as he has described. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Why, sir, it has never 
been denied before, to my knowledge. 

Mr. DAWES. It is denied now. He is mis- 
taken about the society. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Sumner] boldly avowed it in the 
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gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Mace, a ome 
this House in the Thirty-Third Congress. ~ 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Mace acknowledge 
that he was the president of the association. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman says that »), 
Legislature of Massachusetts incorporated sy, 
a society. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman js mis 
taken. I did not say the Legislature incorporated 
the society. I said there was an organizay,, 
formed with a capital of $3,000,000. 

Mr. DAWES. And formed in Massachysor, 
I understand you to say. = 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
derstanding. 

Mr. DAWES. The gentleman is mistake, 
There was no such society formed in Massachy. 
setts. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I repeat, sir, that I hay. 
never heard the fact denied before. It hag heey 
gloried in by the Representatives from Massachy. 
setts heretofore. I recollect that the Senator from 
Massachusetts avowed it and exulted in it on th» 
floor of the Senate. 1 allude to Mr. Sumyeg, jy 


tion 


Yes, sir; that is my un- 


| that celebrated speech of his, which gentlemen op 


the other side of the House will remember, per- 
haps, forever. 
And let me state hefe that the candidate of the 


| anti-slavery party for Congress, in the first elec. 


| Territory. 


tion, left the Territory immediately after the pp. 
sult was made known, and never returned, 
The object of that organization, I repeat, was 
to defeat the purpose of the law, and to prevent 
slaveholders from enjoying their eres in that 
Here is what Judge Dovc as says; 
“The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act was streny. 
ously resisted by all persons who thought it a less evil to de- 
prive the people of new States and Territories of the right 
of State equality and self government than to allow them to 


| decide the slavery question for themselves, as every State 
| of the Union had done, and must retain the undeniable right 


to do, so long as the Constitution of the United States shall 
be maintained as the supreme law of the land. Finding op. 


| position to the principles of the act unavailing in the Haljs 


of Congress and under the forms of the Constitution, com- 
binations were immediately entered into in some portions 


| of the Union to contro! the political destinies and form and 


regulate the domestic institutions of those Territories and 
future States through the machinery of emigrant aid socie- 


| ties.”? 


Here, I have quoted the language of your great 
leader in this war upon Kansas and the South, in 
in regard to these emigrant aid societies—— 

Mr. DAWES. If the gentleman will permit 


| me, I will in a moment set him right in this mat- 





ter. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I only have an hour, and 
the gentleman will see that I have no time to spare. 
Judge Dove.as continues: 


** In order to give consistency and efficiency to the move- 
ment, and surround it with the color of legal authority, an 
act of incorporation was procured from the Legislature ot 
the State of Massachusetts, when a powerful corporation, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, invested in houses and lands, 
in merchandise and mills, in cannon and rifles, in powder 
and lead, in all the implements of art, agriculture, and war, 
and employing a corresponding number of men, all under 
the management and contro} of non-resident directors and 
stockholders, who are authorized by their charter to vote 
by proxy to the extent of fifty votes each, enters a distant 
and sparsely-settled Territory, with the fixed purpose 0 
wielding all its power to control the domestic institutions 
and political destinies of the Territory, it becomes 4 ques- 
tion of fearful import how far the operations of the com- 


| pany are compatible with the rights and liberties of the peo- 


ple. Whatever may be the extent or limit of congressional 
authority over the Territories, it is clear that no individual 


| State has the right to pass any law, or authorize any at, 


concerning or affecting the Territories which it might not 
enact in reference to any other State. It is a well-setti d 
principle of constitutional law in this country, that, while 
all the States of the Union are united in one, for certain 
purposes, yet each State, in respect to everything whic! 
affects its domestic policy and internal concerns, stands !" 
the relation of a foreign Power to every other State. Hence, 
no State has a right to pass any law, or do or authorize any 
act, with a view to influence or change the domestic policy 
of any other State or Territory of the Union, more than tt 
would with reference to France or England, or any othet 
foreign State with which we are at peace. Indeed, ev") 
State of this Union is under higher obligations to observ bh 
friendly forbearance and generous comity towards “ 
other member of the Confederacy than the laws of nation 
can impose on foreign States.’’ 


I have thus established the fact of the organ 
zation of this society by the testimony of Judge 
Dovetas, who was eloquent in denunciation 0! "8 
objects. ee 

The fact that there was such an organization ! 
existence, I repeat, has never been denied before, 
to my knowledge. 


Mr. DAWES. I do not deny that 
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“\p. BARKSDALE. There may have been | 


fauds in thatelection, I do not pretend to know 
ow the facts are. 
gide, there were frauds, doubtless, on the other; 
and ‘¢ Missourians invaded that Territory, it was 


+.» the purpose of counteracting that which had 


t 
il 


If there were frauds on one | 


non improperly and illegally done by the Emi- | 


rant Aid Society of Massachusetts. ' 
Put, sir, how was it? Members of that Legis- 
lature were commissioned by Governor Reeder 
pimself. He issued their commissions and he did 
not object to that Legislature upon the ground of 
vs illegality, until after it removed the place of its 
meeung. 
oassed an act, Submitting the question to the peo- 
‘Je, whether they desired a convention to be called 
a organizea State governmentor not. That ques- 
jon was submitted to the people. Every man in 
‘hat Territory had the right to vote; the United 
Sates troops were there to protect them in that 
right, if they did not have the courage to protect 
themselves. If the anti-slavery party of the Ter- 
riwory were opposed to organizing a State govern- 
ment, why did they not say so? They refused to 
obey the law; they refused to exercise the priv- 
iece which had been guarantied to them under it; 
a large majority, almost & unanimous vote, was 
civen in favor of calling a convention of the people 
to organize a State government. Sir, the object 
of these emigrant aid societies was to set at defi- 
ance the ay of the Federal Government and 
the Territorial 

cessful. 

Sir, are we to be influenced by conduct like this? 
They not only refused to obey the law, but prop- 
erty was rendered insecure, and human life itself 
was putin constant peril. The country was ever 
and anon shocked with accounts of murders and 
assassinations committed by the abandoned out- 
casts, who were gathered from the dens and pur- 
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lieus of northern cities and transported into that | 
Territory by these emigrant aid societies. Arson, | 


robbery, and murder, and every crime known to 
the black catalogue of crimes, were committed by 


because they did not vote, this constitution is not 
the will of the people of Kansas. The true people 
of Kansas, those who had fixed their homes and 
cast their destiny in that Terrstory, and whose in- 


terests were identified with it, decided, under the || 


forms of law, that a convention should beheld; 
the succeeding Legislature passed an act requiring 
all the voters of the Territory to be registered pre- 


paratory to the election; officers were regularly | 


appointed to register the names; and time was 
given for every man in the Territory to register 
hisname. But these men refused to obey the law, 


or avail themselves of the rights which had been | 


so carefully secured to them. Law-abiding citi- 


zens of the Territory, however, did observe the | 


law, to the number of more than nine thousand. 
After this opportunity had been given to every 
man in the Territory to register his name, an elec- 


tion was held for delegates to this convention; the | 


apportionment having been made by Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanton himself. Here, again, was another 
opportunity afforded to the free-State men of that 

erritory to have secured a majority in that con- 
vention, and thus to have made a free-State con- 
sutuuion, or a constitution prohibiting slavery if 
they desired to do so. They did not vote; or, if 
they did vote, they were in a minority, and hence 
a large majority of pro-slavery delegates was 
elected to that convention. 

In due course of time—the time specified by 
law—the convention met, having been elected by 
the people at the ballot-box, every 


validit 
) 


phy in his instructions to Governor Walker, 
y 


ered by him at Springfield, Illinois, in which he 
declares that: 

“Kan 
legates asse 
ratory to | 
With the o 
throughou 


mbied in convention to form a constitution prep- 


— ts objects and provisions. There is every reason to 
pe and believe that the law will be fairly interpreted and 


impartially e vo : 
habj y executed, so as to insure to every bona fide in- 


th —_ portion of the inhabitants, acting under the advice of 


politcal leaders in distant States, shall choose tu absent || 


man in the || 
Territory having had an o portunity of partici- | 
pating in the election of those delegates. The | 

y of this convention was recognized by the | 


y Judge Doveras himself ina speech deliv- | 


sas is about to speak for herself, through her dele- | 


ter admission into the Union on an equal footing | 
riginal States. Peace and prosperity now prevail | 
oun t her borders. The law under which her dele- | 
* are about to be elected is believed to be just and fair 


tant the free and quiet exercise of his elective franchise. | 





| now reaping the rewards of their treachery to the 





| sary to have an enabling act, the Kansas-Ne- | 
| braska bill is itself an enabling act. 


| should be passed at all? What has been the prac- 
| tice of the Government? Why, sir, seven out of 


| the Union since the foundation of the Government, | 
| came in without an enabling act: Vermont, Maine, 
| Arkansas, lowa, Tennessee, Michigan, Florida, 





is to produce strife, anarchy, and bloodshed in Kansas, that 


| States of this Union.’’ 


; | deans : sition 
egislature, and they were suc- | eT of this convention 


pee ae ' x a 
these outlaws and traitors. Yet we are told thai, || doctrine that it is necessary that there should be | 


| an enabling act in order to the admission ofa new | 
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themselves from the polls, and withhold their votes with a 
view of leaving the free-State Democrats in a minority, and | 
thus securing a pro-slavery constitution in opposition to the | 
wishes of a majority of the people living under it, let the re- | 
sponsibility rest upon those who, for partisan purposes, will | 
sacrifice the principles they profess to cherish and promote. | 
Upon them, and upon the political party for whose benefit | 
and under the direction of whose leaders they act, let the 

blame be visited of fastening upon the people of a new State 


} 


institutions repugnant to their feelings, and in violation of 


| their wishes. ‘The organic act secures to the people of Kan- 
| sas the sole and exclusive right of forming and regulating | 


their domestic institutions to suit themselves, subject to no 
other limitations than that which the Constitution of the 
United States imposes. The Democratic party is determ- | 
ined to see the great fundamental principle of the organic 
act carried out tn good faith. The present election lawin 
Kansas is acknowledged to be fair and just. The rights of 
the voters are clearly defined, and the exercise of these 
rights will be efficiently and scrupulously protected. Hence, 
if the majority of the people of Kansas desire to have ita 
free State, (and we are told by the Republican party that | 
nine tenths of the people of that Territory are free-State 
men,) there is no obstacle in the way of bringing Kansas 
into the Union as a free State by theyotes and voice of her 
own people, and in conformity to the great principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act; provided all the free-State men will 
go to the polls and vote their principles in accordance with 
their professions. 1f such is not the result, let the conse- 
quences be visited upon the heads of those whose policy it 


their party may profit by slavery agitation in the northern 


Governor Walker and Mr. Stanton, who are 


South in the adulacion of their Abolition friends 
at the North, both repeatedly acknowledged the 


As I said, the convention met and proceeded 
to form a constitution for the people of Kansas. 
That constitution recognizes slavery, and throws 
around it protecting sanction. But it is said in 
reference to this constitution, in the first place, 
that there ought to have been an enabling act, and 
that the Territorial Legisiature had no right to | 
call this convention. 

Now, sir, let us look into that matter. When, 
sir, did the author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, | 
and the leader of the forces in opposition to the | 
admission of Kansas, become a convert to the 





State into the Union? Why, sir, if it is neces- 


Now let me | 
read the language of that bill: 


‘Tt being the true intent and meaning of this act not to | 


legislate slavery into any Territory or State, or to exclude | 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free | 


to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.’ | 
Here, sir, was the enabling act, if one was neces- 
sary. But Kansas is a portion of the territory 
which we acquired from France. It is a part of 
the Louisiana territory, and, by the treaty under 
which we acquired it, Kansas has a right to be 
admitted into the Union. Then, sir, two enabling 
acts have been passed already for the people of 
Kansas to form a State constitution; and, act- 
ing under this authority, the people of Kansas, || 
through their Territorial Legislature, called a con- 
vention to organize a State government. 
But, sir, was it necessary that an enabling act 


eighteen States, which have been admitted into 


and California. In the case of Tennessee, a con- | 
vention was called, a constitution framed, and an | 
application was made to Congress for the admis- | 
sion of that State, without any enabling act, or | 
without any authority from Congress. And it is | 
a fact worthy of note that General Jackson himself 
was a member of that convention, and that Gen- 
eral Washington urged wpon Congress the im-| 
portance of admitting Tennessee into the Union 
without delay. 
What were the facts in relation to California? 
Acting under the authority of a military com- || 
mander, an election was held, and delegates chosen 
to a convention to form a State constitution, when 
no census had been taken, when no registry of 
votes had been made. The inhabitants of the Ter- || 
ritory at the time, whether Mexicans, Chilians, || 
Frenchmen, or Dutchmen, were allowed to march 
up to the polls, and usurp the political sovereignty 





of that vast Territory. Thus it was that Califor- 
nia, with its one thousand miles of sea-coast, its 
one hundred and fifty thousand square miles of 





territory, its boundless resources, and vast treas- 
ures, was forbidden to the South, and appropri- 
ated for the purposes of free soil. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. I desire to say 
that Florida was admitted under a constitution 
adopted by a convention some nine years before 
its admission, by a people different from those in 
the Territory at that time, and it was admitted 
against the wishes and protests of the people of 
the Territory at the time of its admission. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. That is true, I believe. 
Why, sir, it has not been the practice of the 
Government to require an enabling act, nor was 
an enabling act necessary in the case of Kansas. 

But it is said, sir, that this constitution should 
have been submitted to the vote of the people, and 
that it is not their act because it was not so sub- 
mitted. Sir, I would ask, have constitutions been 
formed in this way alone, by the people of this 
country in organizing States? A portion of the 
States have submitted their constitutions to the 

ople after they were framed; but in eighteen 

tates of the Union the constitutions were not sub- 
mitted. Andwhy? Because here the people do 
not act en masse. They act through delegates 
elected by themselves. Ours is a representative 
government. The convention of Kansas embodied 
the sovereignty of the people, carried out the will 
of the people, spoke the voice of the people, and 
was, in fact, the people. The Constitution of 
the United States was never submitted to a vote 
of the people. The delegates to the convention 
that framed that Constitution were not even elect- 
ed by the people. ‘They were appointed by the 
Legislatures of the States. And after they had 
finished their great work, it was inddoael and 
ratified, not by the people at the ballot-box, but by 
conventions of the States, acting for them in their 
sovereign capacity. Vermont, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin, 
were admitted into the Union with constitutions 
that were not submitted tothe people. Kentucky 

resented herself for admission into the Union 

efore her constitution was formed or her con- 
vention had met; and hence was admitted into the 
Union without any constitution. 

But, sir, while this constitution was not sub- 
mitted as a whole to the people of Kansas, the only 
question in dispute—that of slavery—was sub- 
mitted. It was submitted to a vote of all the peo- 
ple of Kansas. It was submitted, too, in such a 
way as to secure a fair vote on that article of the 
constitution. Now, sir, what do the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House care about the school 
question, or the bank question, or the internal 
improvement question, in the Territory of Kan- 
sas? Has there been any agitation of these ques- 
tions? I ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. Har- 
ris} if he is interested in these questions in that 
Territory? The only question in dispute was the 
slavery question; and that, I repeat, was submit- 
ted to a vote of all the people in that Territory. 
Now, I believe that that convention acted un- 
wisely in submitting it to a vote of all the inhab- 
itants. I believed that a residence of three or six 
months should have been required as a qualifica- 
tion for voting; but it was the province of the con- 
vention to prescribe the quaiifications of voters, 
and they allowed all to vote who happened to be 
there on the day of election, claiming to be res- 
idents. If an individual arrived in that Territory 
five minutes before the polls closed, and came up 
with the sweat and dust of travel upon him, and 
claimed to be a resident of Kansas, he was allowed 
to vote on the question whether this slavery arti- 
cle in the constitution should be retained or re- 
jected. 

Mr. CURTIS. The constitution says * inhab- 
itants.”’ 

Mr. BARKSDALE. All were allowed to vote, 
as I have already said. And what was the result ? 
More than six thousand votes were given to the 
constitution with slavery,and but a few hundred 
against it. 

But it is said that the majority of the people of 
that Territory did not vote. I do not know how 
that may be. The right to vote was given them, 
and every safeguard provided. If they desired 
Kansas to be a free State, and did not so vote, that 
is their own fault. But itis said that Kansas must 
be rejected because a majority of the people are 
opposed to it. How do we know that?) Where 
do you ascertain that fact? Do you find it in the 
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election returns of the 4th of January? Why, the 
question had then been sculed. The peo le had 
acted on it. The pro-slavery clause of the con- 
stitution had already been ratified by the people. 
Those who were in favor of its insertion did not 
vote on the 4th of January, because it was a ques- 
tion which had been settled, and which perished 
with the settiement of it. 

Where, then, do you find evidence that the con- 
etitution framed at Lecompton is not acceptable 
to the majority of the people of Kansas? I think 
I have shown that it is the constitution of the peo- 
ple of Kansas; that they have made it; that it is 
theirs; and that under it they are upplying for ad- 
mission into the Union. 

Now, the next question is, is this constitution 
republican in form? I hardly suppose there is 
any dispute with regard to that fact. It isa re- 
publican constitution. Itis founded on the will 
of the people. Under its provisions the Governor 
is elected by the people; the Legislature is clected 
by the people; even the judiciary are elected by 
the people. All the officers are so elected. If the 
constitutions of the other States are republican in 
form, no objection on this ground can be urged 
against that of Kansas. 

Then, sir, | have endeavored to answer the only 
questions that Congress ought to ask in the admis- 
sion of new States: first, that itis the will of the 
people; and, next, that the constitution which 
they present is republican in form. What, then, 
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is the ground of the opposition to the admission || 


of Kansas? The true ground, sir, disguise it as 
gentleme nmay,ts that its constitution recognizes 
slavery. Lsee near me the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Corrax,] who is one of the leaders 
of lis party in this House, and I desire to ask 
him now whether, if all the people of Kansas de- 
sired to have a pro-slavery constitution, he would 
vote for her admission into the Union? 

Mr. COLFAX. ‘The gentleman from Missis- 
sippt asks me a question. I have listened very 
attentively to his speech, and I desire to say to 
him that if I ect the floor when he concludes, as 
L hope to, | intend to answer every point he has 
made in his Bper¢ hy, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Ido not know that I will 
be here. I should like to have the answer now. I 
ask vou, gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
of the Black Republican party, would you vote 
for the admission of Kansas into the Union with 
a constitution tolerating slavery, if ahundred thou- 
sand people there wished it? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Does the gentleman ask 
me? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. 
man that I will never associate, politically, with 
men of that character, if L can help it. I will never 
vote to compel Ohio to associate with another slave 
State, if Tecan prevent it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. ° I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he speaks for his party? 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I speak for the thinking, 
reflecting, humane portion of mankind generally. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Black Republican man- 
kind you mean. [Laughter.] I have no doubt 
ofit. IT repeat that the true ground of opposition 
to the admission of Kansas is, that her constitu- 
tion tolerates slavery, and I now have indubitable 
evidence of the fact in the declaration of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. Why, sir, gentlemen on the 





I ask all of you. 


Mr. BINGHAM. It was submitted, and I be- || 


lieve voted on, though the vote was nota large one. 
Mr. BARKSDALE, Was it ratified ? 
Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman is mis- 


taken; it had not been submitted before it was | 


sent here. While the géntleman from Ohio is on 
the stand, I ask him if he would vote to admit 
Kansas into the Union with a pro-slavery consti- 
tution if the people of that Territory all desired it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly not. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I repeat, then, sir, that 
the opposition to the admission of Kansas into 
the Union is based upon the ground that her con- 
stitution tolerates slavery. 

Mr. STANTON. I will say, if the gentleman 
will allow me, that the Republican members of 
this House, so far as I know, will never vote for 
the admission of any slave State north of 36° 30’. 

Mr. KEITT. Will you south of 36° 30'? 


Mr. STANTON. A good many of them will. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman speaks 
for himself, I suppose, when he makes that dec- 
laration. He certainly did not speak for his col- 


league over the way, (Mr. Grppines.] Then, sir, | 


this question involves the rights, the equality, and 
honor of the southern States of this Confederacy. 
Upon the floor of the Senate it has already been 
avowed by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 


Sewarp,] that no more slave States shall be ad- || 


mitted into the Union. 
of the Senator: 
‘* The white man needs this continentto laborupon. His 


head is clear, his arm is strong, and his necessities are fixed. 
He must and will have it.” 


I will read the language 


This, sir, is not only a declaration that no more 


slave States shall be admitted into the Union, but | 
that slavery must yield even in the fifteen slave | 


States. He must have the whole continent. That 
is his declaration. 


And, sir, with this formal and well-considered | 
proclamation by the leader of the Black Repub- | 
lican party, in the Senate, reiterated by chiefs | 
and subalterns of the same party here on this floor, || 


can there be any misapprehension as to the pur- 
poses and the inevitable end to be accomplished 
by this opposition to the admission of Kansas. 
Mr. Chairman, it is time the North and South 
understood each other. If this is the position of 


the North, we of the South desire to know it. If | 
no more slave States are to be admitted into the | 
Union, our people should be informed of your de- | 
In the language of one of the noble | 


termination, 


| statesmen of the South, [Mr. Toompss,] delivered 


Then I answer the gentle- 


other side of this Hall voted for the admission of 


Kansas into the Union under the Topeka consti- 
tutlon—a constitution framed not only without 
authority of law, but in vielation of law—a con- 
stitution which did not embody the will of the 
people—a constitution which, notwithstanding 
their professed devotion to the negro, as I am told 
by a friend near me, |[Mr. Kerrr,] prohibits the 
immigration ot tree negroes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will allow 
me for a moment, | wish to say that the statement 
which | have heard made before, that the Topeka 
constitution excluded free negroes from Kansas, 
is an entire mistake. It excludes nobody from 
that Territory. On the contrary, so far from ex- 
cluding free negroes, it provides that no person 
shall be transported from the State, not even for 
crime. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Was that constitution 
ever submitted to the people and voted on by 
them ? 


in the Senate a day or two ago, I too have counted | 


the cost of this Union; and I think I understand 


something of its value. Sir, this Union was made | 


by slaveholders. The battles of the Revolution 
were fought by slaveholders. 
headed your armies, and led them on to victory. 


Slaveholders laid the foundations of this Republic | 


deep and broad. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was published to the world in behalf of thir- 
teen colonies—all of them slaveholding. The 


Union which they aflerwards formed—*‘ the more | 


perfect Union’’—was a Union of equality, of equal 
rights, and of equal privileges. If you intend to 
deprive the southern States of their rights, it is 
well for us that you have so frankly and unre- 
servedly avowed your purpose. In every period 
of our history, when dangers impended over us, 
the South has been true and loyal to the Union. 


When, sir, in the hour of danger, has she ever | 


faltered? , The bones of her sons are bleaching 
upon the very soil from which her people are ex- 
cluded, and the achievements of her heroes adorn 
the brightest pages of your history. But, sir, 


that same patriotic devotion which inspired them | 
to bare their breasts and shed their blood for our | 
Union when it was a glorious Union of equals, | 


will arouse their hearts and nerve their arms to re- 
sist its aggressions upon their rights’ and honor, 
{Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. COLFAX obtained the floor. 
Mr. ADRAIN. I thought, Mr. Chairman, 


that I took the floor and addressed you first? 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say, once 
for all, that he does not mean to set aside any 
gentleman who has first addressed the Chair. 
When he gives the floor to any gentleman, it is 


conclusive that he considers him in time with any | 


other gentieman. 
Mr. ADRAIN. 


Chair. 


I bow to the decision of the 





A slaveholder | 
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| Mr. MAYNARD. I hope the gentlema 
|| Indiana, as this is Saturday afternoon, wij 
| to a motion to adjourn. 
| Mr. COLFAX. I prefer to go on now, 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 4, 
| floor. 
Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Chairman, when the »» 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Barkspare) w., 
| upon the floor, a little while ago, he put soe % 
_ terrogatories tome. He wished to know whethp, 
if Kansas came here with a constitution adopted 
by her people recognizing slavery I would yo), 
for her admission under that constitution? | ,,) 
him now, emphatically, in advance of the Speech 
which I have prepared, that I would not. Whe, 
| the Missouri compromise, that time-honored eon. 
pact, was repealed, I declared then, and [ majp. 
tain it now, that by no vote of mine shall that 
repeal be carried out to what I feared was intendeg 
to be its result; and therefore I would refuse t) 
admit Kansas as a slave State under any con. 
tingency. But all who oppose the ratification of 
the Lecompton constitution do not agree on 
oint; and I 
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Uus 
pledge myself to the gentleman from, 
| Mississippi and other members from the Sout) 
| upon this floor, that, ff I do not prove that thor 
are sufficient reasons, apart from slavery, to de. 
mand its rejection, that the Lecompton constity. 
tion is not republican in its form, that it does not 
speak the voice nor the will of the people of the 
echers of Kansas, then I do not ask any man 
of any party to join me in voting against it. 
Nineteen years ago, the House of Representa. 
tives was convulsed with an exciting question, 
| which threatened to prevent its organization, 
which hazarded even the continuance of the body 
itself, and which, affecting as it did the political 
majority of this branch of the National Councils, 
| and thus deciding which party should wield its 
| power, baffled all attempts at its adjustment, un- 
til the strong mind of the ‘* old man eloquent” 
brought it from chaos to order once more. The 
incidents of that struggle must be fresh in the 
minds of every Representative within the sound 
of my voice; for they were discussed at every 
fireside throughout this broad land. Five citizens 
of New Jersey presented themselves at the bar of 
the House, with commissions certifying their 
election as Represegtatives from that State, signed 
by its Chief Magistrate, and attested by the broad 
seal of the State itself, the symbol of its sover- 
eignty. These commissions were in the exact 
form required by law; and the gentlemen thus 
commissioned demanded that they should be ad- 
mitted to seats upon them during the organization 
of the body, and till the proper committee was 2p- 
pointed before whom their contestants could pre- 
sent their claims. No other gentlemen claimed to 
have legal commissions for the seats on this floor 
belonging to New Jersey, except one whose rigit 
was uncontested ; but five other citizens presented 
certificates signed by an inferior officer of State 
and by two county clerks, asserting that the votes 
of two townships had been omitted in the exec- 
utive computation, which, if included with the 
| others, would have entitled them to the commis- 
sions given to their adversaries. To this it was 
replied, by the members commissioned according 
| to law, that gross frauds and irregularities existed 
in the returns of these townships, justifying their 
exclusion, as they would show at the proper time; 
but that meanwhile they claimed the seats in (his 
body to which their legal credentials, the sigh’ 
‘ture of the Governor of their State, and its broad 
| seal, entitled them. Such is a fair abstract of the 
points in controversy in the celebrated New Jer. 
| sey case. The application which I shall make 
them may already be apparent. : 
Then, a sovereign State, by a fulfillment of al 
the formalities under which members are official'y 
accredited to this body, demanded, under the sig: 
nature of its highest functionary, who, by law, 
had the right thus to speak for his State, that cer 
| tain citizens thereof should be received to met 
bership here. But the remaining members of 
American Congress persistently, and to the es 
| despite the excitement which reigned here for 
long weeks, resolved that they should not be a 
_mitted into their midst; but that, going behin 
these credentials, regular though they wer on 
their face, they would, at all hazards, regardl - 
of broad seals and gubernatorial signatures, *. 
certain what was the actual will of the people . 
New Jersey. And the political majority of 
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